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Extend, Rather Than Narrow, Dewey’s Vision 


Rejoinder to Critics of John Dewey 


Oscar HANDLIN 


In The New 


me 


N the last 15 years, there has 
been a tendency to lay 
the blame for the faults of Ameri- 
can education to a single cause. 
Johnny’s inability to read, juvenile 
delinquency, the high divorce rate, 
and the presumed failure of our 
scientists to keep pace with the 
Russians have alike been ascribed 
to the corrupting influence of pro- 


growing 


gressive education. 

There is, it is charged, a simple 
explanation to all our difficulties. 
John Dewey, one of those vague 
professors—and a_ philosopher at 
abstract, and 
theories. 


that—devised some 
therefore —_ unrealistic, 
Through his henchmen, planted in 
the teachers colleges, he insidiously 
captured control of the school cur- 
riculums. To implement his wild 
ideas, he destroyed the good old 
system. And American children 
became illiterate basket weavers 
unprepared for the microscope or 
the cyclotron. 

This simple-minded explanation 
may not only blind us to the genu- 
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ine deficiencies of our schools, but 
at the same time destroy that which 
is most vital and most promising in 
John Dewey's ideas were 
valid criticisms of the educational 
conditions of his times and still 
have meaning in the light of our 
own problems. Dewey’s thoughts 
on education were related to his 
comprehensive conceptions of the 
character of knowledge, the mind, 
nature, the experimental 
and the values of democ- 


them. 


human 
process, 
racy. 
The realm of the classroom in 
the 1890's was totally set off from 
the experience of the child who in- 
habited The teachers’ lessons 
encrusted by habit, the seats ar- 
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ranged in formal rows, and the 
rigid etiquette of behavior all em- 
phasized the difference between 
school and life. Hence, learning 
consisted of the tedious memoriza- 
tion of data without meanings 
immediately clear to the pupil. 


A PROTEST 


Progressive education began as 
a protest against the schools as 
they were, against schools that 
were “kept” not taught, when 
learning was largely by rote, a 
constant deadening process of rep- 
etition ‘and drill. Against this 
pattern, progressive education 
launched its attack. The movement 
was already well under way when 
John Dewey opened his experimen- 
tal school at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1896. But he remained its 
vigorous and stimulating champion 
of new ideas until his death in 
1952. 

Dewey objected strenuously that 
existing conditions stifled the learn- 
ing process, for they prevented the 
student from relating his formal 
studies to his whole development 
as a whole person. The educator, 
he felt, had to narrow the distance 
between the classroom and _ the 
world outside it. The school should 
cease to be alien and hostile in the 
eyes of its students and become in- 
stead a natural part of their habi- 
tat, within which they would seek 
satisfaction of their own needs. 

In such schools, the “subject- 
matter in history and science and 
art” could be so presented that it 
would have “a positive value and 
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a real significance in the child’s 
own life.” What was taught would 
justify itself because it answered 
questions the student himself 
asked. He would not be forced to 
study the map to learn what the 
world was like; but, exploring the 
world about him, would come to 
wonder how it looked on the map. 
History and literature would cease 
to be the elegant furnishings of an 
abstract culture; the pupil would 
be drawn to them out of his own 
desire to know himself and _ his 
origins. Mathematics would no 
longer be a burdensome exercise 
in mental discipline but would be 
sought as a practical way of man- 
aging quantities. 


KEEPING ORDER 


A school firmly oriented in the 
world of its pupils could dispense 
with discipline through the “ex- 
ternal force of keeping order.” 
Children whose interests were ac- 
tively engaged in their studies did 
not need policing. They could be 
permitted more than the usual 
amount of freedom, not for the pur- 
pose of relaxing real discipline, but 
to make possible the assumption of 
larger and less artificial responsibil- 
ities, the performance of which 
would evoke order from within. 

The establishment of voluntary 
patterns of obedience not only fa- 
cilitated the teacher’s task; it also 
emphasized that which was most 
important in education—its moral 
purpose. “All the aims and man- 
ners which are desirable in educa- 
tion are themselves moral. Dis- 
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cipline, natural development, cul- 
ture, social efficiency are moral 
traits—marks of a person who is a 
worthy member of that society 
which it is the business of educa- 
tion to further.” From the very 
start, therefore, the child would 
become acquainted with, and 
throughout his life learn ever 
better, the relationship of knowl- 
edge to conduct. That was the 
most worthy function of his 
schooling. 

In the 60 years since the exper- 
imental school in Chicago opened 
its doors, John Dewey’s ideas have 
had a profound effect on American 
education. Despite the occasional 
errors in their application to prac- 
tice and despite the distortions by 
uncritical enthusiasts, our schools 


have profited immensely from his 


influence. There have been fail- 
ings, but they have been due large- 
ly to disregard of the spirit of 
Dewey's intentions. 

In the hands of mediocre or in- 
teachers, new tech- 
niques have sometimes become 
ends in themselves. Dewey valued 
the experiment and the laboratory 
as means by which the pupil could 
learn by discovery. But when in- 
struction is so routinized that the 
student knows from the manual 
what he will find before he puts 
his eye to the lens, the microscope 
has added nothing to his education. 
There is no point in substituting 
modern for ancient languages if 
dull teachers make one as dead as 
the other. 

The danger of the abuse of tech- 
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niques as ends in themselves has 
certainly been heightened by the 
tendency in many states to em- 
phasize method over content in the 
preparation of the teacher. Yet 
Dewey always insisted that method 
could not be divorced from content. 
The subject-matter and the means 
of communicating it were inextrica- 
bly bound together, and a success- 
ful performance depended on the 
mastery of both. 


IRONIC TWIST 


It is ironic now to find Dewey 
often blamed in retrospect for the 
proliferation of empty courses in 
“education” and for the “certifica- 
tion racket” that makes completion 
of a formal quota of methods 
courses the prerequisite to teacher 
licensing. “Consider the training 
schools of teachers,” he wrote in 
1899. “These occupy at present a 
somewhat anomalous position for 
thus they are isolated from the 
higher subject-matter of scholar- 
ship, since, on the whole, their 
object has been to train persons 
how to teach, rather than what to 
teach.” 

Much of Dewey’s writing was 
addressed to the problems of the 
elementary school, which in his 
day were most pressing. But nei- 
ther at that nor at any other level 
did he regard familiarity with tech- 
niques as an alternative to com- 
mand of the substance of subject- 
matter. The two were inseparable 
at any level, for each acquired 
meaning from its relationship to 
the other. 
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Insofar as they are focused on The crucial test, rathet, was the 
these abuses, the complaints of the extent to which education served 
critics of Deweyism have a meas- as a vital instrument teaching the 
ure of validity. But the accusation individual to behave in the world 
that progressive education has kept about him. In his own society, 
Johnny from learning how to read Dewey warned that “academic and 
or how to use a slide rule is un- _ scholastic, instead of being titles 
founded and dangerous. of honor, are becoming terms of 

In 1928, in an article on Soviet reproach.” He took that as a 
education, John Dewey pointed to measure of the isolation of the 
the significance of the Russian schools and the negligence of the 
achievement—far earlier than his culture; and he feared that, with- 
detractors of 30 years later. But out an immediate reform, schools 
he did not take, nor would he now would become empty and ineffec- 
have taken, technological proficien- tive and the culture would be 
cy or advances in rocketry as a test weakened from within. That ac- 
of the excellence of an educational counted for the urgency with 
system. He was certainly not im- which he wrote. 
pressed i in the 1930's by the accom- Our schools are more adequate 
plishments of the Nazis inthe same now than they were 60 vears ago. 
fields. Nor would he have over- The task of making them fully ade- 
looked in any comparison the quate is nevertheless far from 
counterbalancing achievements of complete. But it is more likely to 
our own educational system in be pushed forward by extending 
medicine, in the peaceful branches rather than by narrowing Dewey's 
of science, and in the various areas vision of freedom in which to learn 
of the humanities. to live in the modern world. * 


and secondary schools today that leaves anyone who has 
not driven his dagger into the pupils, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators—or at least the professors of education—liable 
to be called a traitor to the state. Professed lovers of the 
schools vie with each other to see who can draw the most 
blood . . . Those who choose to shadow-box with distor- 
tions of the philosophy of John Dewey, or who make 
blanket indictments against teachers and their training, 
and who persist in promoting the general exchange of in- 
sults and ignorance, contribute little to school improve- 
ment. Theirs is the voice of emotion and hysteria, rather 
than of truth and reason.—Lindley J. Stiles, University of 
Wisconsin. 


ie © atmosphere is be ing created against elementary 
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Is the Cost Too High? 


Are Schools Costly Palaces? 


Henry H. LInn 


+ 
\_/VER the past year there have 
been recurring statements and 
charges made by a variety of writ- 
ers and speakers to the general ef- 
fect that recently-built schools are 
much too fine and extravagant. 
Some of these persons have even 
gone so far as to refer to some 
structures as “palaces,” thereby im- 


plying, in the language of the Hol- 


lywood drum-beaters, that the 
school buildings are fantastic, co- 
lossal, gigantic. In 
short, that they cost too much. 

I am not attempting to defend 
school 


stupendous, 


waste or extravagance in 
building construction; it certainly 
cannot be condoned. And I recog- 
nize—although it is to be deplored 
—that it must be expected that in 
building something like three bil- 
lion dollars worth of educational 
plants a year, there will be some 
errors in judgments, some mistakes, 
and in some cases exaggerated en- 
thusiasm. What I object to is the 
loose, general, and frequently un- 
supported statements implying ex- 
travagance made by people who 
are either uninformed or misin- 
formed, or who know better. 

Let us look at the school build- 
ing picture in a very broad way. 
Is the over-all cost exhorbitant and 
completely out of line? Let us as- 
sume that in the state of New York 
it is possible to build a hypotheti- 
cally average building to care for 
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pupils from the kindergarten 
through the high school at the cost 
of $2500 per pupil. If the building 
has a life of 50 years, which is a 
modest period, the average cost of 
the structure per pupil per year 
would be $50. If we assume that 
the average current operating cost 
per pupil per year is $430 in New 
York State, the two figures com- 
bined amount to $480, of which 
approximately 10 percent repre- 
sents the building cost. 

If we assume further that the in- 
terest paid on the school bonds 
might be as much as 50 percent of 
the principal over the life of the 
bond issue (and this 50 percent is 
high), we could add $25 per year 
for debt service. But even with this 
rough method of calculation, the 
building, plus interest on bonds, 
would total only $75 out of a com- 
bined annual cost of $505 for cur- 
rent operating costs, building, and 
interest, or approximately 15 per- 
cent of the total. 

If we were to reduce the build- 
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ing cost by 20 percent, from an 
average of $2500 per pupil to 
$2000 per pupil, the annual charge 
for building and interest would be 
$60 (instead of $75) and this fig- 
ure would represent approximately 
12 percent of the total costs, rath- 
er than the 15 percent noted above. 
In other words, a reduction of 20 
percent in the building cost would 
be equivalent to a reduction of only 
about 3 percent in the combined 
costs of current operations, build- 
ing, and interest. 

Even though these figures are 
estimates rather than precise data, 
they do indicate quite clearly that 
school building costs, over the long 
term, are not significantly burden- 
some, although heavy capital out- 
lay expenditures in recent years 
might make it seem so. 


REALISTIC ECONOMY 


Now I am not suggesting that 
we should not consider economy in 
planning and constructing school 
buildings. Certainly we ought to 
do so, but realistically, and from 
the long term point of view, too. 
After all, these buildings must be 
operated and maintained during 
their lifetime. In many instances a 
higher original expenditure for 
plant may result in lower operating 
and maintenance costs in subse- 
quent years. We certainly ought 
not to think only in terms of low 
original cost. It is my personal 
opinion that in the years ahead 
many citizens and school officials 
are going to regret the penurious 
skimping that has been practiced 
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in designing school buildings in 
some communities in order to meet 
a low cost estimate. 

If it is appropriate to avoid ex- 
travagance, it is also appropriate 
to avoid unnecessary stinginess. We 
certainly do not need “palaces,” 
nor must we accept structures that 
in a few years may degenerate into 
“slum shacks.” This does not mean 
that all communities should aim for 
a mediocre middle ground. We 
have some “Cadillac” communities 
that want a “Cadillac” school sys- 
tem, including plant, and they 
have the means to pay for it. More 
power to them for they will help 
others to lift their sights. 

But let us tackle the problem of 
economy in school plant planning 
and construction—that is, the kind 
of economy that is real and that 
results in lower cost with no loss 
of basic service. I should like to 
mention only a few of the many 
ideas I have on the subject: 

1. The school officials responsi- 
ble for outlining the educational 
specifications for the proposed 
plant must study the local com- 
munity, determine the educational 
program needs, and approach the 
building planning process with an 
appropriate economy attitude. 
They can scarcely talk economy 
and at the same time think of 
grandiose structures. 

2. The board of education 
should select an architect who has 
demonstrated ability, competence, 
vision, and a desire to consider the 
practice of sound economy. Check 
performance, rather than promises. 
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3. During the planning process, 
check and recheck the basic space 
needs for the various building areas 
to avoid either over-building or 
under-building. Some members of 
the educational staff occasionally 
are over-zealous and unrealistic in 
suggesting space needs for their 
particular areas of interest. 

4. The time element is extreme- 
ly important. Sites should be select- 
ed far in advance of needs when 
open land is available and reason- 
ably cheap. Give the educators 


adequate time to study their pro- 
gram and building requirements so 
that the building may be planned 
to fit the program, rather than to 
force the program to fit the plant. 
Give the architect adequate time 
-to prepare his sketches, plans, and 


specifications so that they are com- 
plete and detailed when contrac- 
tors pick them up to prepare their 
bids. Give the contractors adequate 
time to prepare their bids so they 
can do close figuring of costs. And 
allot the successful contractors ade- 
quate time to erect the structure. 
Furthermore, order the equipment 
early enough so that the suppliers 
will have adequate time to con- 
struct, deliver, and install their ma- 
terials. 

5. Use building materials and 
types of construction that result in 
lower original costs, without dis- 
proportionate higher costs for sub- 
sequent operating and mainten- 
ance of plant. 

6. Use stock items of building 
component parts or equipment 
rather than special custom-built 
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items when feasible. And review 
with special care the plans and 
specifications for the several me- 
chanical trades to avoid question- 
able or unnecessary mechanical 
gadgets or service. 

7. Use common sense in paying 
fees for professional services asso- 
ciated with school building issues. 
I make special reference to legal 
fees paid local attorneys in some 
communities for their services in 
in connection with school bond is- 
sues. (This admonition excludes 
the special bonding attorneys who 
give final approving opinion regard- 
ing legality of school bond issues, 
and whose modest fees of approx- 
imately one-tenth of one percent 
of the amount of the bond issue are 
not being questioned.) The local 
attorneys to whom I refer are not 
representing a client in a criminal 
case, or in a civil suit involving li- 
ability or damages, in which in- 
stances the services of a clever and 
astute lawyer may have great value 
if he wins his case. The attorney 
serving the board of education is 
simply helping process a legal pro- 
cedure mandated by the statutes. 
In the main, it is a relatively sim- 
ple job. Guiding or processing a 
school bond issue from origin to 
sale, although it must be correct 
and precise, is not particularly 
complicated. When it is stated that 
the local attorney is entitled to a 
disproportionately high fee because 
he is such a competent lawyer— 
even a lawyer's lawyer—I can only 
retort that it doesn’t require a brain 
surgeon to treat a wart. e 
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ing cost by 20 percent, from an 
average of $2500 per pupil to 
$2000 per pupil, the annual charge 
for building and interest would be 
$60 (instead of $75) and this fig- 
ure would represent approximately 
12 percent of the total costs, rath- 
er than the 15 percent noted above. 
In other words, a reduction of 20 
percent in the building cost would 
be equivalent to a reduction of only 
about 3 percent in the combined 
costs of current operations, build- 
ing, and interest. 

Even though these figures are 
estimates rather than precise data, 
they do indicate quite clearly that 
school building costs, over the long 
term, are not significantly burden- 
some, although heavy capital out- 
lay expenditures in recent years 
might make it seem so. 


REALISTIC ECONOMY 


Now I am not suggesting that 
we should not consider economy in 
planning and constructing school 
buildings. Certainly we ought to 
do so, but realistically, and from 
the long term point of view, too. 
After all, these buildings must be 
operated and maintained during 
their lifetime. In many instances a 
higher original expenditure for 
plant may result in lower operating 
and maintenance costs in subse- 
quent years. We certainly ought 
not to think only in terms of low 
original cost. It is my personal 
opinion that in the years ahead 
many citizens and school officials 
are going to regret the penurious 
skimping that has been practiced 
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in designing school buildings in 
some communities in order to meet 
a low cost estimate. 

If it is appropriate to avoid ex- 
travagance, it is also appropriate 
to avoid unnecessary stinginess. We 
certainly do not need “palaces,” 
nor must we accept structures that 
in a few years may degenerate into 
“slum shacks.” This does not mean 
that all communities should aim for 
a mediocre middle ground. We 
have some “Cadillac” communities 
that want a “Cadillac” school sys- 
tem, including plant, and they 
have the means to pay for it. More 
power to them for they will help 
others to lift their sights. 

But let us tackle the problem of 
economy in school plant planning 
and construction—that is, the kind 
of economy that is real and that 
results in lower cost with no loss 
of basic service. I should like to 
mention only a few of the many 
ideas I have on the subject: 

1. The school officials responsi- 
ble for outlining the educational 
specifications for the proposed 
plant must study the local com- 
munity, determine the educational 
program needs, and approach the 
building planning process with an 
appropriate economy attitude. 
They can scarcely talk economy 
and at the same time think of 
grandiose structures. 

2. The board of education 
should select an architect who has 
demonstrated ability, competence, 
vision, and a desire to consider the 
practice of sound economy. Check 
performance, rather than promises. 
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3. During the planning process, 
check and recheck the basic space 
needs for the various building areas 
to avoid either over-building or 
under-building. Some members of 
the educational staff occasionally 
are over-zealous and unrealistic in 
suggesting space needs for their 
particular areas of interest. 

4. The time element is extreme- 
ly important. Sites should be select- 
ed far in advance of needs when 
open land is available and reason- 
ably cheap. Give the educators 


adequate time to study their pro- 
gram and building requirements so 
that the building may be planned 
to fit the program, rather than to 
force the program to fit the plant. 
Give the architect adequate time 
to prepare his sketches, plans, and 


specifications so that they are com- 
plete and detailed when contrac- 
tors pick them up to prepare their 
bids. Give the contractors adequate 
time to prepare their bids so they 
can do close figuring of costs. And 
allot the successful contractors ade- 
quate time to erect the structure. 
Furthermore, order the equipment 
early enough so that the suppliers 
will have adequate time to con- 
struct, deliver, and install their ma- 
terials. 

5. Use building materials and 
types of construction that result in 
lower original costs, without dis- 
proportionate higher costs for sub- 
sequent operating and mainten- 
ance of plant. 

6. Use stock items of building 
component parts or equipment 
rather than special custom-built 
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items when feasible. And review 
with special care the plans and 
specifications for the several me- 
chanical trades to avoid question- 
able or unnecessary mechanical] 
gadgets or service. 

7. Use common sense in paying 
fees for professional services asso- 
ciated with school building issues. 
I make special reference to legal 
tees paid local attorneys in some 
communities for their services in 
in connection with school bond is- 
sues. (This admonition excludes 
the special bonding attorneys who 
give final approving opinion regard- 
ing legality of school bond issues, 
and whose modest fees of approx- 
imately one-tenth of one percent 
of the amount of the bond issue are 
not being questioned.) The local 
attorneys to whom I refer are not 
representing a client in a criminal 
case, or in a civil suit involving li- 
ability or damages, in which in- 
stances the services of a clever and 
astute lawyer may have great value 
if he wins his case. The attorney 
serving the board of education is 
simply helping process a legal pro- 
cedure mandated by the statutes. 
In the main, it is a relatively sim- 
ple job. Guiding or processing a 
school bond issue from origin to 
sale, although it must be correct 
and precise, is not particularly 
complicated. When it is stated that 
the local attorney is entitled to a 
disproportionately high fee because 
he is such a competent lawyer— 
even a lawyer's lawyer—I can only 
retort that it doesn’t require a brain 
surgeon to treat a wart. ° 
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‘@ OMPARISONS of educational 
achievements in the United States 
with those in Western Europe or 
Soviet Russia have become com- 
monplace in the national debate 
that was initiated after the launch- 
ing of Sputnik. The discussion is 
characterized by the denunciation 
of our “lack of standards,” due to 
the fact that “the American educa- 
tional system is not a national sys- 
tem at all but a ramshackle struc- 
ture with varying standards and 
different methods, depending on 
state and local administrations.” 

“Related studies in the United 
States” are compared unfavorably 
with “the rough haul all the way” 
in the Soviet Union. Yet all this 
admiration for foreign “standards” 
and “discipline” is curiously per- 
meated with a rejection of any 
“federal” interference with educa- 
tion, which is regarded as inextri- 
cably interwoven with the imposi- 
tion of “political control.” 

It may well be admitted from 
the beginning that there are many 
crucial weaknesses in the standards 
of American education—and es- 
pecially in its high schools and col- 
leges—and that there are admirable 
educational achievements in many 
Western European countries and 
in Soviet Russia. Nothing but chaos 
will result, however, if we _ insist 


Harry D. Gideonse is President of 
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ported from The Educational Rec- 
ord, XXXIX (July 1958), 213-221. 
on discussing educational programs 
apart from the culture as a whole 
of which they are a characteristic 
expression. Russian education is 
designed to achieve Russian politi- 
cal objectives and European edu- 
cation is in all its varying forms a 
reflection of the European social 
system as it has historically devel- 
oped. 

There is much rigor in the con- 
trols that are exercised in Soviet 
Russia, and at the other end of the 
spectrum there is considerable op- 
portunity for local and philosophic 
variations in the Netherlands or 
in Switzerland; but on the whole 
the generalization will stand that 
the educational standards are di- 
rectly related to the administra- 
tive and legal sanctions that are 
vested in the central government 
in all continental countries. 

By contrast we have the political 
and legal principle in the United 
States that education is a matter 
of local control, that it is a state 
function. As a consequence we 
have 48 state systems in which 
varying mixtures of private and 
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public control compete with one 
another in rigor and laxity. 

It is a direct and unavoidable 
consequence of our political prin- 
ciple that almost anything is true 
somewhere in the American educa- 
tional system, and this fact makes 
it almost impossible to engage in 
rigorous comparisons of achieve- 
ments at home or abroad. It also 
follows that a concern for stand- 
ards can only be implemented if 
we are prepared to challenge the 
principle of local control. Such a 
challenge does not necessarily call 
for a federal ministry of education 
with the European and Russian 
powers of administrative control. 
It may be possible to work out 
characteristic American patterns of 
voluntary selfregulation, but in the 
present financial emergency of pub- 
lic as well as private education 
there will almost certainly be call 


for a larger measure of federal fis- 


cal support. 

There is no European equiva- 
lent of what is sometimes called 
our catchall high school—it is a pe- 
culiar by-product of American so- 
cial and ideological democracy. 
Even at its best—and its best can 
be very good (as illustrated, for in- 
stance, in New York City’s public 
high schools even in their present 
understaffed and underbudgeted 
conditions )—it is not as responsive 
to the rapidly changing needs of 
advanced study as many college 
faculties would desire. At its worst, 
local school boards are not inter- 
ested in foreign languages, fiscally 
unable to finance modern science 
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instruction, or more interested in 
the qualifications of _ basketball 
coaches or the training of the local 
high-school band or cheerleaders 
than in the employment of quali- 
fied mathematics instructors. The 
questions here aré: How can we 
generalize the best existing prac- 
tice, and who should impose the 
standards or norms for minimum 
achievement? As things stand, 
however, comparative statements 
concerning average achievements 
in American and European school 
systems should be scrutinized with 
great care. 


NOT COMPARABLE 


It is rather obvious that average 
standards of performance in sec- 
ondary schools are going to be 
different—and inevitably lower—in 
a country where 90 percent of the 
age group are expected to go to 
secondary schools from what those 
standards are in a system where 
only 7 to 15 percent of the age 
group are admitted to such schools. 
Average standards of achievement 
are not a valid basis of compari- 
son under such different circum- 
stances. If the top 10 or 15 percent 
of the graduates of American high 
schools were to be compared with 
the entire enrolment in the Euro- 
pean secondary schools, the com- 
parison would be more valid and 
it would reflect great qualitative 
strength in the American system. 
Even then it would be necessary 
to consider such variables as the 
average length of the school year 
and the school week and the fact 
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that the average European sec- 
ondary school extends its program 
into the sophomore year of the 
American college. 


PITFALLS IN COPYING 


It is important to point out here 
that both in Russia and in West- 
ern Europe there is a wealth of 
data to suggest that all is not well 
with the educational programs that 
are now in operation. An examina- 
tion of some of the criticism that 
is at present directed at Western 
European and Russian educational 
programs, by the educators who 
are themselves involved in their 
administration, would help us to 
become aware of the pitfalls in- 
volved in copying traits from an- 
other culture. 

We often find in European lit- 
erature a somewhat idealized dis- 
cussion of the achievements of the 
American comprehensive or multi- 
lateral high schools, as well as 
alert interest in the elective fea- 
tures and in the counseling and 
guidance programs that have de- 
veloped in American colleges. 

Everywhere—and_ this includes 
the Soviet Union—there is a devel- 
opment of experimental concern 
with diversified patterns designed 
to match the differing individual 
potentials and interests of individ- 
ual students. Here—with increas- 
ing numbers of pupils of varying 
initial ability—the course is clear- 
ly set in a direction that parallels 
American development. The trend 
is clear, and with progressive re- 
sponse of school systems to demo- 
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cratic goals and to individual needs, 
European schools are more likely 
to learn from American strengths 
and weaknesses than the other way 
around. 

On the higher levels of educa- 
tion American schools could bene- 
fit greatly from earlier discrimina- 
tion between children who have an 
aptitude for academic achievement, 
and those who should continue in 
general or vocational studies. We 
should not confuse the American 
ideal that all children have “squal- 
ity of opportunity” with the egali- 
tarian notion that all children have 
equal endowments, and we should 
not permit our able students to use 
the excesses of our elective system 
to evade the full development of 
their intellectual potential. Euro- 
pean experience underlines the 
warning, however, that eliminating 
the existing variety of standards in 
American local school systems 
might expose us to the great dan- 
ger of closing the doors of educa- 
tional opportunity to large num- 
bers of pupils with great potential 
ability. And no matter how careful 
our testing and examination pro- 
cedures, there is always the ques- 
tion concerning the so-called late 
bloomer. 

Estimates by European educa- 
tors concerning the number of late 
bloomers who are disqualified by 
their own early tests for 12-vear- 
olds vary from 20 to 40 percent 
of the age groups. American edu- 
cators, who are accustomed to an 
atmosphere in which readjustment 
of programs can be arranged in 
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terms of individual interests and 
aptitudes up to and_ including 
graduate education, will find it 
hard to imagine the variety of 
frustrations and educational mal- 
practice that can be built into such 
a system of premature selection. 
Some of our current criticism 
of American education is merely a 
contemporary version of the old 
attack on the democratic assump- 
tion that all children should have 
the benefit of an education de- 
signed to maximize each individ- 
ual’s achievement in accordance 
with his potential ability—and the 
case should be argued in those 
terms. If the criticism is really 
based on a desire for comparative 
“standards,” it should be directed at 


the deep-rooted political tradition 


of local control, and in full aware- 
ness of the qualitative weaknesses 
that are amply evident in Euro- 
pean centralized control. 

If the criticism is anchored in a 
concern about the philosophical 
foundations of American education 
—or their absence—it is relevant to 
recall that Russian education is de- 
signed to achieve Russian philo- 
sophical objectives and that in pre- 
cisely the same sense American ed- 
ucation should be a democratic 
community's method of preparing 
men and women for responsibili- 
ties of a free society. If egalitarian 
drift has threatened to undermine 
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some of the qualitative objectives 
that are essential to the achieve- 
ment of our social goals, the clari- 
fication of our American values is 
more likely to lead to constructive 
educational consequences than the 
copying of educational patterns de- 
liberately designed to achieve po- 
litical goals that are alien to Amer- 
ican experience or tradition. 
European education, which is an 
expression of a social organization 
that is now rapidly fading away, 
and Russian experience, which 
based on the direction of human 
talent to the achievement of So- 
viet political goals, can hardly be 
a guide for the education of citi- 
zens who are to be made fit for the 
responsibilities of a free society. If 
we are to upgrade the standards 
in areas of our educational system 
that are now below par, and if we 
are to make more effective provi- 
sion for the education of the gifted, 
we can safely do so only if we are 
clear in the formulation of the 
American social goals which our 
educational enterprise is to achieve. 
If we are to produce men and 
women who know how to think, 
and knowing how, do it, and who 
having done it, will have the cour- 
age and the responsibility to voice 
their opinions, we are likely to find 
little inspiration in models of 
standardized and_ bureaucratized 
education abroad. ® 


( DUCATION cannot be static; it must be ever receptive 
to the new thoughts and new approaches that new times 
inevitably bring.—Press release issued by Soviet Embassy, 


Washington. 








Four Cornerstones of Russia’s Achievement 
Some Foundations of Soviet 
Educational Power 


OLIvER J. CALDWELL 


+ 
\/NE of the most important 
problems now facing the American 
people is this: “What shall we do 
in the face of the Soviet challenge 
in education?” 

We are increasingly aware that 
Soviet education has become a 
principal instrument of Soviet pol- 
icy, that education in the USSR is 
a tool with which the government 
of the country is building an im- 
mensely powerful and productive 
society. There is a growing feel- 
ing that the safety of our children— 
and of their children—depends on 
the readiness of our generation of 
Americans to make the necessary 
sacrifices to equip young Ameri- 
cans for survival in a world where 
they may be greatly outnumbered 
by well-trained Communists. 

I am concerned chiefly here with 
this one aspect of the question: 
How did the Soviet Union achieve 
its present position in education? 
If we are to act intelligently our- 
selves we should first understand 
how the people of the Soviet Union 
have made use of education as an 
instrument for the achievement of 
their national objective. Here, on 
the basis of my own limited obser- 
vations in the Soviet Union, I 
would like to offer a few comments 
concerning the foundations of 
Soviet educational power. 
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First, I must say that the Soviet 
would not 





process of education 
have been possible under our form 
of government. The last thing we 
should do is to try to imitate So- 
viet education or any aspect of 
Soviet educational policy. We 
must meet the challenge on our 
own terms in harmony with our 
own traditions. I am convinced 
that our educational foundation is 
strong enough to meet any compe- 
tition. Once we clearly understand 
the nature of the Soviet challenge 
we can meet it. 

I believe Soviet educational 
achievement is built on four cor- 
nerstones. The first is a system of 
control, which has made it pos- 
sible to achieve a degree of uni- 
versality and high academic stand- 
ards over an area nearly three 
times that of the United States and 
a population a third again the size 
of our population. 


To understand this, we must 
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know the power structure of So- 
viet education. We must know that 
the Communist party is in com- 
plete control of all education in 
the Soviet Union and that the real 
leaders in education in the USSR 
today have come through a life- 
time of Communist indoctrination. 
Because the Russian Republic is 
so much larger than all of the 
others, and because of its political 
relationships within the Union, it 
is my impression that the Ministry 
of Education in Moscow is, in fact, 
the Ministry for the whole of the 
USSR, although Moscow makes 
every effort to play up the im- 
portance and the independence of 
the peoples of the other republics. 
But education in the Soviet 
Union is also a matter of profound 
concern to the people at the grass 
roots. Parent committees, for ex- 
ample, exercise considerable au- 
thority over nonacademic matters 
such as the building and the equip- 
ping of schools. However, the pol- 
icies are dictated from the highest 
level and the grass roots leaders 
implement these policies. 


SOVIET PHILOSOPHY 


The second cornerstone of So- 
viet education is an educational 
philosophy which must be un- 
derstood before Americans _ talk 
about imitating Soviet educational 
achievement. In a_ conversation 
with authorities in the 
Ministry of Education, I was told 
their basic concept of the nature 
and function of education could be 
summed up this way: 


Moscow 
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“The minds of our children are 
the greatest natural resource of our 
nation” and “The function of edu- 
cation is to help each child to 
achieve his maximum potential 
contribution to his nation.” 

The educative process is a prin- 
cipal concern of the Soviet people. 
It is assumed that the child should 
not be expected to be responsible 
for his own education, that this is 
an imperative responsibility of so- 
ciety as a whole. 

Yet another popular Soviet idea 
is this: “All normal children are 
equal and capable of doing equal- 
ly well in all studies.” This means 
that all children in the Soviet 
Union, including those in the bal- 
let schools, are required to learn 
the same common core of knowl- 
edge, which includes large doses 
of mathematics and science. This 
means that the Soviet Union does 
not believe in individual differences 
and does not make provision for 
these differences in the schools. 

The effect of Soviet educational 
philosophy on both teachers and 
pupils is profound. Children are 
expected to work long and hard. 
Yet it would be wrong to assume 
that authorities in the Soviet Union 
are unfeeling in their attitude to- 
ward education of their children. 
As a matter of fact, children ap- 
pear to be a pampered class. Their 
education is motivated not only by 
Communist theory, but by real 
love, by a desire to help these chil- 
dren to achieve a better life for 
themselves than their parents and 
teachers have ever known. 
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A third cornerstone of Soviet 
educational strength is their sys- 
tem of financing education, which 
has resulted in major educational 
advancement in a relatively short 
period of time. Where does the 
money come from for education in 
the Soviet Union? How much 
money are they spending for edu- 
cation as compared to what we 
spend in the United States? No ac- 
curate answers to these questions 
are available. However, the nation- 
al budget of the USSR has a large 
amount earmarked for education 
at all levels. This money is distrib- 
uted through the administrative 
channels of the Soviet Union and 
the constituent republics. Each 
republic has its own budget, and 
here again substantial proportions 
are earmarked for education. 

I tried to find out what part of 
the budget in the Russian Repub- 
lic and the Uzbec Republic were 
thus earmarked. I could get no 
firm answers, but the people with 
whom I talked maintained that 
more than 50 percent of the budg- 
et of each republic is reserved 
for education. There are other 
sources also. The Ministry of De- 
fense operates special schools, and 
industry—the textile industry, as 
an example—builds schools and 
turns them over to the local min- 
istries of education and the local 
school authorities for operation. 

Finally, as a fourth cornerstone, 
the union of educational workers 
has much to do with the develop- 
ment of Soviet education. The 
USSR Trade Union of Educational 
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Workers boasts about four mil- 
lion members, and includes all 
whose work is in any way connect- 
ed with education. It appears to 
be a buffer between the individual 
and the Soviet state and a means 
for collective: action on national 
policies in education. The Union 
offers the teacher a kind of protec- 
tion from a variety of pressures. If 
unfounded charges are brought 
against a teacher, the Union will 
normally help him. 

The Union helps in other ways. 
Its credit bureau may assist him 
financially as when he wishes to 
buy a home. It maintains welfare 
activities for its members. It op- 
erates sanitariums and rest houses. 
When teachers travel abroad, the 
Union may pay the cost. 

Education in the USSR is the 
business of all of the people. It is 
an effective political weapon be- 
cause the people believe in it and 
support it. Through education, the 
peasant believes his son may one 
day become a great scientist, or 
head an expedition to the moon, or 
become an important political fig- 
ure. 

Education is the chosen instru- 
ment whereby leaders of the So- 
viet Union expect to build a great 
nation of irresistible power. If we 
expect to be able to compete, we 
must renew our faith in American 
education; we must show that we, 
also, are willing to sacrifice to en- 
able our children, and our chil- 
dren’s children, and their friends 
around the world, to survive as 
free men and women. ° 
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A Higher High School or a Lower College? 
Extending the Common School 


In The High School in a Changing World 


ne 
URING the past few years, 


in more thon one-third of the states, 
studies have been made of the 
needs of public education beyond 
the 12th grade. The reports of 
these studies are in remarkably 
close agreement on the place of 
the local public junior or commun- 
itv college in the American educa- 
tional system. A typical statement 
appears in the report made by the 
Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 

Two-year comprehensive com- 
munity colleges, characterized by 
low cost to the student, geograph- 
ical availability, and direct respon- 
siveness to community needs, of- 
fering both transfer and technical- 
terminal programs, are considered 
to be the best single means of (a) 
accommodating future demands for 
higher education; (b) embracing 
the increasing heterogeneity of 
abilities represented in the stu- 
dents graduating from the second- 
ary schools; and (c) providing the 
education necessary for an emerg- 
ing group of semiprofessional oc- 
cupations. 

But why, it may well be asked, 
is the growth and development of 
the junior college or community 
college (the terms are used inter- 
changeably here) of concern to 
those occupied with secondary ed- 
ucation? The mere fact that the 
junior college appears in cities 
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and communities of varied size and 
character makes it of concern to 
those in charge of the high school. 
Both institutions serve the same 
people. Those concerned with the 
development and administration of 
a community’s program of second- 
ary education can scarcely fail to 
have vital concern with the na- 
ture and program of the communi- 
ty or junior college regardless of 
the type of control of the college. 

And it is most likely also that 
those responsible for the develop- 
ment and control of secondary edu- 
cation in a community will have 
similar responsibility for the pub- 
lic junior or community college 
serving the area. At the present 
time four fairly distinct patterns 
of community colleges have devel- 
oped. 

1. An upward extension of the 
local public-school system with re- 
sponsibility for government and ad- 
ministration placed with those re- 
sponsible for the control of the 


local elementary and _ secondary 
schools. 
2. A local public institution 


with a board and administration 
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separate from those controlling the 
public schools for younger  stu- 
dents. This organization is in the 
form of an_ overriding district 
which may include several local 
public-school systems, or it may 
include a territory that covers one 
or more counties. 

3. An independent state insti- 
tution, with primary control resid- 
ing in state rather than local off- 
cers. 

4. A branch of the existing state 
university. This is the primary or- 
ganizational plan in Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin, and to a 
lesser degree in New York and 
Ohio. 

Plans that allow local organiza- 
tion and control are now most com- 
mon. At least 26 states have stat- 
utes which authorize local gov- 
ernmental units to organize and 
operate community or junior col- 
leges. Of 344 public junior col- 
leges existing in 1956, 258 were 
operating under some form of local 
control; 33 were organized as state 
junior colleges; and 53 were out- 
lying centers of state universities. 

There seems now to be general 
agreement among authorities that 
the junior college should be a local] 
institution, locally controlled. The 
effective equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities, the elimina- 
tion of barriers that restrict the 
most effective development of 
our nation’s talent, appears to de- 
mand further decentralization or 
localization of the freshman and 
sophomore years of college. The ex- 
panding need for post-high-school 
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centers of technical-vocational ed- 
adult education de- 
mands an_ institution which is 
locally controlled and is responsible 
to local needs. For administrative 
and legal purposes it seems es- 
sential that the institution be de- 
veloped within the established 
framework of public education in 
each state and be coordinated with 
the existing secondary-school sys- 
tem as well as with the statewide 
program of higher education. 
Those now in charge of pro- 
grams of local secondary education 
need to concern themselves with 
the growing community college 
movement because it is most like- 
ly that, in the future, community 
colleges will appear as an upward 
extension of the local school sys- 


ucation and 


tem. Many existing institutions of 
this type began as postgraduate or 
integrated branches of existing high 


schools. While rocketing  enrol- 
ments have resulted in many sep- 
arate plants, with their own admin- 
istrative officers, many successful 
junior colleges still share the fa- 
cilities of high schools. It is only 
reasonable to assume that both pat- 
terns will continue to appear as 
new schools are founded. 

It is also pertinent to ask wheth- 
er this new institution is an up- 
ward extension of the American 
high school or a localization of the 
first two years of the college pro- 
gram. The most nearly accurate an- 
swer would be both—and neither. 

The term junior college was first 
applied to the freshman and sopho- 
more program of a university. A 
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majority of students enrolled with 
the intention of transferring to a 
four-year college or a degree-grant- 
ing professional school. 

But junior colleges once estab- 
lished began to assume other func- 
tions and to offer other curriculums 
responsive to community needs. 
Many vocational, technical, busi- 
ness, and subprofessional curricu- 
lums were added in which train- 
ing for a vocational skill was com- 
bined with general education for 
civic and personal competence. 
Two-year general-education curric- 
ulums were developed for students 
who did not contemplate transfer 
to the four-year colleges. Adult ed- 
ucation courses in great variety 
were developed for citizens seek- 
ing personal development or voca- 


tional upgrading. Broad areas of 
service to the community were at- 


tempted. Guidance became a ma- 
jor emphasis. 

Thus, while the college transfer 
program remains one of the func- 
tions of these comprehensive in- 
stitutions, the term junior college 
became too narrow and the term 
community college came into use. 
In this characteristic adaptation to 
the needs of the community the in- 
stitution is more akin to the high 
school than to the standard college. 

So, out of a half century of 
growth and development, is emerg- 
ing an institution which has its 
own unique dimension and charac- 
ter. It is neither an upward exten- 
sion of the high school nor a locali- 
zation of the lower division of a 
college. It finds its varied functions 
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in the needs of the community it 
serves, and its major characteristic 
is its ability to adapt readily to 
meet community needs and main- 
tain the required diversity of pro- 
gram. It is becoming truly the 
“People’s College.” 


THREE CHARACTERISTICS 


Three essential characteristics of 
the emerging local post-high-school] 
institution are apparent: 

It is closely identified with com- 
munity affairs. The offerings grow 
out of and are directly related to 
local demands, to needs of individ- 
uals and of the community. Since 
attendance is voluntary, the num- 
ber, size, and duration of classes 
depend primarily on public need 
and demand, on the appropriate- 
ness of content, and on the effec- 
tiveness of instruction. Programs 
are altered in conformity with 
changing socio-economic patterns 
within the community. The direct 
advice of representatives of busi- 
ness and industry, and of other lay 
leaders in the community, is sys- 
tematically secured and applied in 
planning, developing, evaluating, 
and revising the educational pro- 
grams. 

It has great diversity. It provides 
a wide range of opportunities. 
Programs are flexible, adaptable to 
the specific needs of individuals 
with varying goals, interests, and 
abilities. Courses range from a few 
weeks of instruction to recover a 
lost skill to two years of study in 
preparation for a semi-professional 
career. 
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It emphasizes immediate as well 
as long-range educational goals. 
While post-high-school education 
includes _lower-division college 
courses in preparation for fur- 
ther college work, the content for 
a majority of the courses is select- 
ed on the basis of its being used 
immediately on completion of the 
instruction. 

Many attempts have been made 
to state definitely the purposes of 
this emerging community college 
Perhaps the most nearly complete 
is that accepted by a study in Cali- 
fornia: 


1. Occupational Education: Com- 
plete training should be given to 
those students who will finish their 
period of formal education in the 
junior college. This training should 
be designed to achieve occupation- 
al competence and personal 
adequacy for living. 

2. General Education: Every 
junior-college student should be 
given that training which will pre- 
pare him to function effectively 
as a member of his family, and as 
a citizen of his community, his 
state, his nation, and the world. 

3. College Education (Lower Di- 
vision) : Each junior college should 
provide lower division—or the first 
two years of college—work, for 
those students who plan to trans- 
fer to a four-year college or uni- 
versity after completing two years 
in a junior college. This training 
should be broad enough to include 
the lower-division requirements in 
the liberal arts and in the scienti- 
fic, engineering, and other profes- 
sional fields. 

4. Guidance: The junior college 
will help each student to help him- 
self in the choice of an occupation 
adjusted to his interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities. A program of train- 
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ing and guidance should be provid- 
ed for that purpose. 

5. Community Service: Every 
junior college should cooperate 
with other public educational insti- 
tutions in providing instruction to 
meet the needs of all people living 
in the region. The program of 
training should include occupation- 
al and general education. 


As we study the role of the com- 
munity junior college, it can be 


seen that it has no single pattern 
—no standard curriculum. If it ful- 
fills its true destiny, it will emerge 
in as many forms and with as many 
programs as there are distinct char- 


and needs in the var- 
ious cities and communities. Local 
educational leaders must accept a 
heavy responsibility when they un- 
dertake to guide this institution 
and to shape it to meet the com- 
plex and unique needs of each 
community. Theirs is the opportu- 
nity and duty: 

® To develop community under- 
standing of the need for post-high- 
school education and of the func- 
tion it must perform. 

® To direct the discovery and 
analysis of community needs. 

® To define and develop the ed- 
ucational programs which will serve 
these needs. 

The junior college is at the grow- 
ing edge of both secondary and 
higher education. The role of the 
leaders responsible for its devel- 
opment will be that of blending 
the contributions of each in the 
formation of institutions that will 


serve the diverse needs of each 
e 


acteristics 


community. 
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No Substitute for Talking Things Over 
A Principal Looks at Discipline 


DetMER H. Batrrick 


In NEA Journal 


SINCE the beginning of educa- 
tion, there have always been good 
teachers. For them, disciplinary 
problems have been rare—unless 
they were faced by classes of un- 
manageable These are the 
teachers who like children and who 
inspire them to learn by opening 
new vistas of knowledge for them. 
These are the teachers who have 
infinite patience with the 
learners and the capacity to chal- 
lenge the quicksilver minds of the 
gifted. 

In contrast to these teachers, we 
have those for whom formal dis- 
cipline—strictly and authoritative- 
ly administered—serves as a cover- 
up for their own shortcomings. 

In our own school the toughest 
discipline problems, I believe, have 
been solved (or prevented) by 
trying to create a school climate 
which radiates friendliness. This 
friendliness must exist between ad- 
ministrators and teachers, teach- 
ers and students, and students and 
administration. It must result in a 
desire on students’ part to protect 
their school’s good name by posi- 
tive acts of good citizenship. 

We have used student councils, 
clubs, and other student-directed 
activities to assist students in ex- 
erting their leadership ability to- 
ward improved school morale and 
good citizenship. And our teachers 
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slow 
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Delmer H. Battrick is Principal of 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
Des Moines, lowa. Reported from 
NEA Journal, XLVII (September 
1958), 375-76. 
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have developed a high standard of 
classroom control by creating an 
atmosphere where the moral tone 
is exceptionally high. 

Ruth Baker teaches eighth-grade 
English. One of her main concerns 
is the mental and _ emotional 
growth of her students during this 
stormy period of physiological 
change. The boys and girls like her 
and the feeling is mutual. 

Part of her success as a teacher 
is due to her well-organized plan 
of procedure. Her room is imma- 
culate—bulletin boards, cupboards, 
window all give the im- 
pression that orderliness and care- 
ful planning are part of her teach- 
ing. 

Early in the semester, 
routine classroom requirements are 
discussed and accepted. Miss 
Baker is quick to spot student lead- 
ers and to delegate responsibility 
to them. Identification of poten- 
tial troublemakers also comes early 

her plans, and she soon holds 


shades, 


simple 


private conferences with these stu- 
dents to encourage a good attitude 
and to help in their adjustment. 
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Miss Baker’s early courses in the 
psychology of the adolescent 
taught her to look for the under- 
lying cause in most undesirable be- 
havior, since behavior is only a 
symptom. This understanding leads 
her to use test records and other 
guidance data on her students as 
she evaluates their individual 
growth. 

HELPING “SQUARE PEGS” 


Another teacher, Mar- 
tin, whose field is industrial arts, 


George 


has a particular fondness for boys 
sometimes classified as 


Ron and Phil were 


who are 
“square pegs.” 
two such boys who, 
peated failures, had become rather 
serious discipline problems. When 
assigned to shop, they showed no 
interest in producing anything 
either for themselves or for anyone 
else. 

A request from the vocal-music 
department for a hi-fi record play- 
er intrigued Mr. Martin. He de- 
cided that if the physics depart- 
ment could assemble the ampli- 
fier and speaker, his boys could 
produce a creditable cabinet. 

When he suggested the project 
to his woodworking class, he was 
pleased to find that Ron and Phil 
showed an interest. And, with his 
encouragement and instruction, 
these boys made a beautiful cabi- 
net. They worked long hours after 
school to complete it by the end of 
the semester. In the process, they 
worked cooperatively with two 
boys from the physics class. The 
finished product, admired and en- 


because of re- 
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joved by all, is a particular source 
of pride to Ron and Phil. Inciden- 
tally, their discipline problems di- 
minished. 

A part of the required “equip- 
ment” of a good teacher is a 
thorough knowledge of the physi- 


cal, mental, and emotional growth 


patterns of the youngsters under 


his charge. The teacher’s ability 
to command respect stems from 
this basic knowledge of the indi- 
vidual, combined with mastery of 
the subject he is to teach. Of basic 
importance, also, in this whole 
problem of helping students grow 
toward responsible citizenship is 
a knowledge of the home situation 
of students. 

The principal of a school is in a 
good position to help develop a 
citizenship policy based on _ the 
best thinking and experience of 
students, teachers, and parents. He 
can pass the problem of discipline 
entirely to his teachers by letting 
them simply make the best of it. 
On the other hand, he can encour- 
age his entire staff to work togeth- 
er in solving their problems. 

The teaching staff will vary 
greatly in their natural ability to 
handle discipline problems. That 
is why the principal should work 
through key people to instill a 
basic philosophy of good school 
citizenship. Among other things, 
he can have frequent conferences 
with boys’ and girls’ counselors 
and home-room teachers. They can 
help him keep a constant check on 
how the school citizenship pro- 
gram is going. 
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In school, as in the home, there 
is no substitute for talking things 
over with the people most directly 
involved in a problem. It is often 
effective for the principal to un- 
dertake this himself. At other 
times, he will call on whichever 
staff members represent his most 
direct link with the students. 


TIPS ON CONTROL 


I think many teachers will find 
helpful the following 
Classroom Control,” based on a list 
which appeared in the April, 1958, 
Bulletin of the Minnesota Associa- 
of Secondary-School Princi- 


“Tips on 


tion 
pals: 

Move about the room frequent- 
ly. 

Use your eyes. Look at all parts 
of the room regularly. 

Word questions clearly and in- 
sist on clearly stated answers. 

Allow for supervised study time 
in class. 

Make all assignments 
planations clear and definite. 


and ex- 
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Establish classroom regulations 
by the end of the first week of the 
semester—what students may do 
and what they may not do. 

Have an understanding with the 
principal about what types of dis- 
cipline problems should be sent to 
the office. 

Don't make a major issue out of 
trivial offenses. 

Don't accept impertinence. 

Don’t talk too much, too fast, or 
too loudly. 

Avoid group punishment for the 
mistakes of individuals. 
Avoid threats you 

force. 

Look for ways to relieve or pre- 
vent tensions in the classroom by 
varying your methods, e. g., intro- 
ducing guest speakers, films, tape 
recorders, field trips. 

And my final tip is this: Remem- 
ber, your principal’s major job is 
to help 1 you improve your teaching. 
Use his help whenever you need 


it. He will appreciate your ask- 
o 


cannot en- 


ing. 


Corporal Punishment for Discipline? 


In a recent nation-wide sampling of superintendents by 
The Nation’s Schools, 72 percent said they favored the use 
of corporal punishment to control pupil behavior. Of the 
group in favor, 54 percent said that punishment should be 
given by the principal, and 46 percent by the teachers. 
Corporal punishment, according to the opinion poll, seems 
more preferable for elementary-school children than for 
high-school boys and girls. When the latter need disciplin- 
ing, many superintendents pointed out, suspension, or even 
expulsion, is a preferable method. Several superintendents 
pointed out that the discipline should fit the child—some 
children think paddling is normal and natural punishment. 





How Much Specialization—and When? 
Critical Questions Related to the 


Education of the Gifted 


HERBERT J. KLAUSMEIER 
In Education 


wie VARIETY of procedures have 
been reported for identifying and 
providing for gifted children and 
youth. What works well in one 
school system appears not to work 
equally well in another; what 
works well with one child or group 
of children seems not readily trans- 
ferrable to another child or group. 
Thus, characteristics of the child, 
the home, the community, and the 
educational system are important 
considerations in providing well 
for any gifted child. Because of the 
multitude of approaches, some 
school systems tend to hesitate to 
make any provisions and the staff 
shows confusion when attempting 
to move from its present status to 
an improved one. 

Addressing itself to the task of 
assisting schools in Wisconsin to 
move ahead in this important area, 
a subcommittee of the Curriculum 
Guiding Committee of the State 
Department of Public Instruction 
is conducting meetings to formu- 
late some over-all guiding princi- 
ples and critical questions for in- 
terested school systems to consider. 
Parents, persons representing com- 
munity groups, teachers, adminis- 
trators, college and university staff 
are meeting with this subcommit- 
tee. Being considered are certain 
guiding principles, such as: 


TOY Ey 
Herbert J. Klausmeier is Professor 
of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. Reported from 
Education, LXXIX (September 
1958), 39-44. 

That giftedness needs nurture in 
order to emerge. It needs love and 
sympathetic understanding, in ad- 
dition to a good education, and an 
environment outside the school as 
well as within the school which 
stimulates realistic goal setting, 
persistent effort, feelings of suc- 
cess, and selfacceptance. 

That while education seeks to 
develop the gifted pupil in the area 
in which his talents lie, it also 
seeks to develop an individual who 
finds satisfaction in associating 
with students of varying talents 
and interests, and wants to use his 
talents to improve conditions for 
himself and others. 

That any talent any child pos- 
sesses should be identified. This re- 
quires identification procedures, 
starting at least as early as kinder- 
garten and continuing throughout 
graduate studies. 

That provisions for the gifted are 
continuous, extending from kinder- 
garten through and beyond high- 
school graduation. 


That the gifted child and his 
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parents, with assistance primarily 
from school people, have the final 
responsibility for entering into any 
school provision which deviates 
markedly from the provisions for 
all children. 

That competent _ instructional, 
psychological, guidance, curricu- 
lum, and administrative staff are 
needed in the schools. Presently, 
there is a critical shortage of all 
these. 

That children 
entire of learning 


representing the 


range abilities 


are provided for well. 


SPECIFIC QUESTIONS 

Such principles in turn bring up 
specific questions, and these are 
also under consideration. Some of 
them follow. Purposely avoided 
is the area of “enrichment” because 
of its broad scope, not because it 
is considered of lesser significance. 

1. How shall _giftedness__in 
vounger children, particularly, be 
identified. Some schools use only 
the 1Q; others IQ and achievement 
test scores; some only teacher ob- 
servations; others a combination 
of these and others. 

2. Should the bright elementary 
school child be challenged and 
helped to proceed as rapidly as he 
can in one or more of the usual 


subject-matter areas, such as lan- 


guage arts or arithmetic, or should 
he be encouraged to explore and 
develop interests and abilities out- 
side the usual subject-matter areas? 

3. If an area of instruction—for 
example, instrumental music—is re- 
quired or available to a portion of 
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‘ the children, 
regular school hours, should it also 
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Grades 1-6, during 


be required of all the children? 
Some schools presently are abiding 
by the concept of a common solid 
for all children through grade six, 
with electives starting in junior- 
high school; some are offering 

foreign language, music, or art 
class only to that portion of chil- 
dren who are above grade level in 
the usual subject fields; some are 
sectioning on one or more ability 
criterions, and in the sections for 
the most able are offering instruc- 
tion not available to most children 
enrolled in the school. It is possible 
that some schools are inadvertently 
drifting into the European pattern, 
attempting to identify the uni- 
versity-bound children early. and 
providing different education for 
them. The writer's judgment is that 
the elementary school, of all school 
levels, has most clearly demon- 
strated its superiority over the Eu- 
ropean system of expensive educa- 
tion for the elite and little or no 
education for the masses. Consid- 
eration should be given, however, 
to special classes for a portion of 
the regular week, extension of the 
school day, and school on Saturday 
and during the summer in order to 
permit and encourage the gifted 
children to go beyond the usual 
learnings of the elementary school. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


4. Should there be special 
schools for gifted students at the 
high-school level? In answering 
this question one needs to consider 
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such factors as the size of the com- 
munity and transportation facilities, 
adequacy of the present high- 
school program, and the wishes of 
the parents and of the students. 
The special high school for more 
sparsely populated areas means 
residential schools with students 
away from home in dormitories or 
other housing arrangements. Our 
present medium-sized and _ larger 
high schools can provide the spe- 
cialized track and specialized class- 
es for the gifted if they desire. 


PARENTS ACCEPTANCE 


5. What can be done to help 
parents accept the characteristics 
of their own or other parents’ gift- 
ed children and educational pro- 
visions related thereto? Suppose 


any one of several arrangements 
have been made, in foreign lan- 


guage, music, science, or some 
other area, for the gifted children. 
Would the many parents whose 
children were not included in any 
of these provisions accept them? 
Would the parents of the gifted be 
willing to make the decisions and 
accept the related responsibilities 
implied? In Wisconsin and other 
states which have special classes 
for the handicapped—mentally, 
physically, emotionally—the _ par- 
ents are accepting their own chil- 
dren with handicaps and the spe- 
cial class provisions for them. The 
study and promotional groups of 
the various councils and commit- 
tees on exceptional children with 
handicaps provide models for par- 
ents and interested school people 
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to study in connection with any 
special provisions for educating 
gifted pupils. 

6. How may able high-school 
students, particularly in rural and 
small-town communities, be en- 
couraged and assisted in securing 
higher education or other post- 
high-school training in line with 
their abilities? Research shows that 
many bright high-school graduates 
in smaller communities, particular- 
ly girls, do not seek higher educa- 
tion or other forms of education 
beyond high school. Has marriage 
and homemaking, to start immedi- 
ately on high-school graduation, 
been made too attractive or been 
overemphasized? Continuing _re- 
search is urgently needed in this 
area, for the spotty evidence now 
available suggests that girls from 
wealthy, small community back- 
grounds often do not desire higher 
education. 


SPECIALIZATION 


7. What is the proper role of 
general and special education? In- 
creasingly, specialism is required; 
at the same time, more knowledge 
derived from many fields of sub- 
ject matter and areas of experience 
is required for effective living and 
participation in self and represent- 
ative government. Most persons 
recognize that significant adult con- 
tributions in music, art, science, 
and literature in part resulted from 
instruction at an early age in these 
areas. Some persons would have 
specialization of instruction, for 
example in mathematics, start in 
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the seventh grade or earlier. Pres- 
ently, however, many colleges and 
universities require one-half to as 
much as three-fourths of the work 
during the freshman and _ sopho- 
more years to be in general educa- 
tion; some colleges recommend no 
specialization toward a specific ca- 
reer until after the baccalaureate 
degree is awarded. Of what value 
is high specialization prior to high 
school if the graduate must attend 
college for two or more years be- 
fore being allowed to concentrate 
on his career specialty? How the 
matter of specialized and general 
education is handled in higher edu- 
cation is related to the high-school 
system, and vice versa. 

8. What 
particular school formulate to meet 
its special characteristics in edu- 
cating the gifted? The smaller 
school systems often have not a 
single person competent to identify 
gifted pupils or instructional ma- 
terials beyond basic texts, a few 
three-shelf _ li- 
systems 


organization might a 


references, and a 
brarv. The 
often suffer from not being able to 
get any proposed program or por- 
tions thereof understood and acted 
different schools; 


large school 


on in the many 
or the program planned from above 
does not come to life in the indi- 
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vidual school or individual teach- 
er’s classroom to the advantage of 
the gifted child. With this, as any 
other problem involving improve- 
ment of educational practices, the 
school administrator must exert 
leadership. Since the central ad- 
ministrator is so often overworked 
with securing buildings, staff, and 
community support, responsibili- 
ties to the gifted might be consid- 
ered by the psy chological staff, 
special education staff, curriculum 
staff, guidance staff, and highly in- 
terested principals and_ teachers. 
In any event, it is unlikely that any 
system will accidentally improve 
its program for the gifted without 
some continuing organization to 
accomplish this purpose. 

These are some of the questions 
being studied in Wisconsin. They 
are not intended as criticisms of 
and secondary educa- 
that practi- 
able 


elementary 
tion. Research shows 
cally all the academically 
children complete high school with 
the great loss of gifted persons oc- 
high-school gradua- 
maintaining 


after 
tion. Since, 

the status quo means no progress 
but decline, action directed toward 


curring 
however, 


improvement is essential, even ur- 
schools throughout 
the United States. e 


gent, In many 


There Are Different Ways of Being Gifted 
Little Jimmy seemed to like kindergarten but showed no 
signs of being an outstanding student. One day, however, 


he came home with a big gold star. 


Asked why he was 


rewarded, he said, “Well, it’s like this—-every day we have 
to rest, and I rested the best.”-—From Florida School Bul- 


letin. 





The Need Is Urgent; the Opportunties, Unlimited 
Public Relations on the Move 


Wii11AM A. HARPER 
In The School Executive 


a ee has never been 
smothered by as much attention 
in so short a time as in the past 
few months. This has come about 
because of a gadget called “Sput- 
nik,” which the Russians paraded 
into outer space in October, 1957. 
Every time it beeped someone way 
down below in the United States 
began to holler about the ills of our 
education Sputnik 
heaped many more problems on 
the already overloaded backs of 


system. has 


school people. 

Yes, it has brought bad public- 
ity. But, conversely, it has opened 
the way for what could be tre- 


mendously effective public _rela- 


This 


education 


tions 
concern 
school people in an enviable posi- 
tion. There is an awareness, per- 
haps not altogether sympathetic, 
but a universal awareness of the 
importance of good education to 
the welfare of our country and to 
our continued leadership in the 
world. 

This time of challenge presents a 
real opportunity for bringing the 
work of the schools to the public 
while, at the same time, obtaining 
enthusiastic support for new plans 
and programs of educational sys- 
tems. 

Little of what has been said _re- 
cently about education has illumi- 


opportunities. new 


over places 


William A. Harper is Director of 
Information Services, Educational 
Television and Radio Center, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Reported from 
The School Executive, LXXVIII 
(September 1958), 56-57. 
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what the schools have 
actually done. Instead, it has 
focused on what hasn’t been done. 
But we all know that there are 
many important stories which can 
be told. There are many good 
students, many good techniques, 
much pioneering work in school 
methods which go unnoticed. 

Let's tell our public about them. 

This is the time when the public- 
relations-minded executive should 
search for ways of using all means 
of communication. Open your door 
to the press. Local media are just 
as anxious to back the schools of 
their communities as vou are and 
will be eager to reflect the positive 
side of school operations in their 
stories. But if the schools are 
lacking in certain areas, don’t try 
to hide the fact. You can call at- 
tention to it in a positive way by 
showing what you have done with 
the tools at your disposal. There 
are many good stories to tell— 
stories about students with special 


nated 


ability and aptitude, articles about 


techniques which have been used 
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to instruct exceptional pupils, 
stories about teachers who have 
developed unique metheds of in- 
struction, stories about administra- 
tive policies which have resulted in 
efficiencies and a sensible use of 
money and equipment. 

Television and radio are anxious 
these days to do programs of an 
educational nature and to provide 
a showcase or forum for discussion 
and debate on educational prob- 
lems. But school people should do 
the stimulating, provide ideas, and 
even the talent. Don’t wait for the 
broadcaster to approach you. Go 
to him. Offer him talent, offer 
him ideas. 


TELL PUPILS, PARENTS 


The pupils and parents who are 


served by the schools should come 
high in any plan for bettering 
public relations. The climate is 
ripe to involve parents and pupils 
in planning and building for the 
future. And if the school has prob- 
lems, they shouldn’t be concealed 
from these families who are most 
affected by them. By illuminating 
these sore spots, it will be possible 
to open the eyes of fathers and 
mothers, daughters and sons, to 
show them the good as well as the 
bad side of the picture and to gain 
their support for needed improve- 
ments. 

In this time of crisis, considera- 
tion of pupils and parents can re- 
sult in the best kinds of public 
relations. Parents vote, and thus 
influence legislators. Their sons 
and daughters carry the story of 
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the schools to them. They form 
opinions on the basis of what the 
youngsters say. Therefore, you 
cannot afford to neglect them. 


TELL THE TEACHERS 


The instructional staff should be 
taken into your confidence more 
completely than ever before. After 
all, the teacher is bearing the brunt 
of the criticism and condemnation 
right along with the school execu- 
tive. But if your teachers are sym- 
pathetic and understanding, you 
will have a fighting force behind 
These people are communi- 
ty leaders. If they are fully ap- 
praised of the administrator's 
problems and plans, they can be 
his most effective public-relations 
emissaries. 

Leaders in government are the 
persons who, in the long run, de- 
termine the kind of financial sup- 
port schools receive, whether they 
be local or state. They, too, are 
on the spot. This is a time when 
education looms of vital impor- 
tance to them. The electorate is 
asking questions. Answers must be 
found. Thus, the school adminis- 
trator has a rare opportunity to ob- 
tain the and ears of the 
lawmaker. 

Because they are on the spot, 
the lawmakers may try to come up 
with solutions of a spectacular 
nature—something that will get 
headlines and catch the public 
fancy. Thus, it is doubly impor- 
tant that the conscientious school 
administrator reach these people 
the right suggestions to 


you. 


eyes 


with 
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achieve the proper solutions to the 
problems that face schools. 


TELL LOCAL GROUPS 


Community groups can be very 
important to the bettering of your 
public relations. But you must 
cultivate these groups, whether 
they be the woman’s club or 
Rotary. This is a time to seek out 
their support for your programs, 
to alert them to the part they can 
play in influencing public opinion 
in the interest of better schools. 

Perhaps the school boards should 
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and women be fully appraised of 
conditions in the schools. More 
than ever before, activities and 
actions of the board should be 
publicized and opened to public 
scrutiny. Meetings should be 
opened to the press and thus to the 
public. This is no time for secrecy. 

Some of the points which have 
been discussed here are quite ele- 
mentary and quite obvious. Un- 
fortunately, the obvious often 
escapes us. The need for good 
school public relations is urgent. 


The opportunities are unlimited. 


There is no excuse for letting them 
be overshadowed by a high-flying 
dog house. Concerted _ public- 
relations efforts can bring 
untold good for the future. e 


have been placed first on ovr list 
—since these are the people who 
decide school policy. It is certainly 
vital that the confidence of the 
board be obtained—that these men 


now 


Good Relations Means Saying the Right Thing 


a visit with a 


© A young lady at a finishing school after 
friend inadvertently came home with the wrong umbrella. 
Whereupon she sat down and wrote the following highly 
“Miss Jones presents her compliments to 
that she has an umbrella 


cultured note: 
Miss Smith and begs to say 
which isn’t mine, so if you have one which isn’t hers, no 
doubt they are the ones.”—From The Balance Sheet. 

® Upon returning to her sixth-grade class one day, a 
teacher found the children sitting quietly at their desks. 
Since this was unusual, she asked them for an explanation. 
Rather hesitantly, a girl said, “Well, vou once told us that 
if you ever left the room and came back to find everyone 
sitting perfectly still, you'd drop dead."—From NEA 
Journal. 

© Little Claude’s mother had reluctantly allowed her 
precious child to attend public school. She gave the 
teacher a long list of instructions. “My Claude is so sensi- 
tive,” she explained. “Don’t ever punish him. Just slap 
the boy next to him. That will frighten Claude.”—From 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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Today You Have to Run Fast to Stand Still 
Relation between Cost and Quality 


in Public Education 
In Does Money Make A Difference? 


( 

_ 0 how important is money in 
When it’s a matter of 
school quality, don’t dedicated 
teachers make the difference? Isn't 
teaching something _ that 
from the heart, not from the 


t 
education? 


good 

comes 

dollar? 
Let’s look at the f 
The relation between cost and 


facts. 


quality in education has been in- 
vestigated over a long period of 
time, 
ers. The earliest studies 
to the 
results are 


and by many able research- 
go back 
turn of the century. The 
Evidence 
from studies made of the relation 
between cost and quality show that 


impressive. 


in school as in most other places 
when you spend more you get 
more. 

It can be said that 
everything.” As in 


“money isn't 
gardening, 
But you 

In the 


money, 


water isn't everything. 

can't get flowers w ithout it. 
school situation, besides 
there 


which make for 


must be other components 
good education. 


What are some of these? In any 


enterprise which depends to a 
great extent on human relationships 
the list could be stretched out for 
several pages. 

First of all, there must be sound 


school district organization. This 
means the district must be neither 
too large nor too small. Smallness 
results in skyrocketing costs. It 
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Reported from Does Money Make 
a Difference?, published by Asso- 
ciated Public School Systems, 525 
W. 120th St., New York 27, New 
York, (1958), 1-16. John W. Pol- 
ley is Executive Secretary of the 
organization, an Affiliate of the In- 
stitute of Administrative Research 
of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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costs almost as much to educate a 
class of only two or three pupils 
as to educate a class of 20 pupils. 
Districts can large. 
Costs increase because of the com- 


also be too 


plexities of operation. 
school boards should 
be fiscally independent. Evidence 
shows that such boards get better 
returns for money spent 
that must submit their 
budgets to trimming by mayors and 
city Able, 
leadership also makes for 


Then, too, 


than 
boards 
councils. progressive 
better 
other 
components which are important. 

But what is it that money itself 
buys? What does a well-financed 
school program look like? 

First of all, better financing buys 
better teachers. But what do these 
teachers do? Three important 
have looked into the 
this question. They 
show that top quality schools— 


schools. There are many 


studies 
answer to 
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those that have the money to spend 
on what the community really 
needs for its schools—are supe- 
rior to ordinary schools in five dif- 
ferent ways. 


THE SUPERIOR SCHOOLS 


They do a better job with the 
individual pupil. They have more 
teachers per thousand pupils. Not 
only are classes smaller for individ- 
ual attention, specialists are avail- 
able to help with particular phases 
of instruction. Better paid teachers 
are also more experienced and 
better prepared. 

Scientific means are used for dis- 
covering individual talents and 
aptitudes of pupils. Pupils get in- 
dividual assistance in attaining 
mastery in essential skills like read- 
ing, arithmetic, and speech. Teach- 
ers are adept in the analysis of 
behavior problems based on re- 
corded observations of pupils. The 
evidence shows that this is the ef- 
fective approach to correcting juve- 
nile behavior problems, for schools 
in which teachers are skilled in 
such procedure have nearly elimi- 
nated discipline problems. 

They provide a better setting 
for intellectual and_ character 
growth. Two most noticeable 
gains registered by top quality 
schools in recent years lie in the 
area of providing ways to promote 
the natural growth and maturing of 
young people. These schools have 
become especially successful in de- 
veloping thinking ability in pupils 
by means of activities which re- 
quire pupils to undertake the solu- 
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tion of real problems. In this way 
pupils have to test their thinking. 
Teaching procedures are of a kind 
that challenge pupils to think. 

Realistic procedures are used for 
the development of character. 
Classroom and school are organ- 
ized, not as a mind-cramming 
factory, but in terms of good 
human relations. Desirable char- 
acter traits in pupils are expected 
by teachers and are the rule. The 
typical pupil-teacher relationship. is 
one of friendliness and respect 
that creates a classroom atmosphere 
that is pleasant and free from ten- 
sion. 

There is greater realism in the 
methods of teaching in  well- 
financed school programs. Realism 
in teaching means that pupils get 
out of the ivory tower. Reading, 
arithmetic, and speech are taught 
as tools for communication and 
thinking, rather than as rote skills 
to be memorized and given back 
on an examination. Other facts 
and skills are taught in relation to 
their usefulness. They become the 
tools by which problems are 
solved. 

The reason why top quality 
schools do it this way is part scien- 
tific and part common sense. First, 
the evidence shows that facts and 
skills are best remembered and 
used in later life when learned in 
this way. Second, getting the facts 
in order to solve a problem is the 
way one normally does it in life. 
Few people would read the dic- 
tionary or encyclopedia for recrea- 
tion; but every intelligent person 
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would consult them to locate facts 
that are needed. Third, in our 
world today, the facts do not stay 
put; new facts are uncovered al- 
most every day as research goes 
on. Important in education is not 
so much cramming the facts, but 
learning how to get at the latest 
facts, whatever they may be. 


GREATER COURSE VARIETY 


Schools that have enough money 
can offer greater variety in their 
courses. Variety is the hallmark of 
all schools of exceptional quality. 
Variety the library. 
Variety of courses on different sub- 
Variety of clubs and special 


of books in 


jects. 
interest groups for pupils of out- 
standing talent. Variety of sports. 
Variety of basic skills—no longer 
merely the three R’s—but speech, 
reading for details, skim- 
to study. Variety 
of experiences that sample the 
wide range of intellectual and cul- 
tural tasks in the world today. 
The reason: the great multiplic- 
itv of activities and concerns of the 
cannot be taught by 


listening, 


ming, and how 


world today 
a handful of books and subjects; 


nor can the many interests and 
needs of today’s young people be 
fully explored. 

Such schools show broader evi- 
dence of highly skilled teaching. 
And their highly skilled teachers 
use means which have been de- 
scribed here. In addition, the most 
able teachers are especially adept 
at human relations. They use 
parent conferences to supplement 
or replace report cards. Constant 
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observation of the developmental 
needs of the individual pupil marks 
the teacher’s day-to-day activity. 
Teachers have developed a decen- 
tralized organization of the class- 
room, using small selfmotivated 
groups for better individual atten- 
tion and more efficient teaching. A 
friendly association between 
teacher and pupil is common, en- 
abling the teacher to deal with the 
pupil on his own level. The stuffy, 
overbearing adult who must stand 
on his dignity seems to be disap- 
pearing from most top quality 
schools. 


close, 


THAT OLD INFLATION 


But even increased school costs 
don’t always mean school better- 
ment. Ever since the _ inflation 
spiral began, schools have had to 
run fast merely to stand still. And 
even if your school is spending 
the same amount per pupil (in ad- 
justed dollars) as it was spending 
five to ten years ago, and if its en- 
rolment has gone up, the quality 
of its program is probably on the 
way down. 

The signs all point to higher 
school costs in the future. There 
is no question about it. The public 
must be prepared to find the rev- 
enue to meet this increase. The 
alternative is a cut-back in 
quality and service. In the long 
run, any such cut-back would be 
catastrophic, for we are engaged in 
a race between education and dis- 
aster. It would be unthinkable so 
to relax our efforts as to make 
disaster inevitable. ° 


only 





’s Easy if You Follow the Rules 
How to Be an Education Critic 
in JO Easy Lessons 


E. GraHAM POGUE 


In Indiana Teacher 


~ you interested in a new 
career with unlimited opportuni- 
ties for prestige and fortune? If 
so, you should consider a career as 
a modern educational expert. Not 
since professional anticommunism 
has gone into eclipse has there 
been a better chance to make a 
fast buck. The rules are simple. 
Anyone with a flair for writing or 
speaking can easily qualify. Follow 
these simple rules: 

1. Give yourself a title. Almost 
any title will do so long as it does 


not imply that you have a respon- 


sible position in public education. 
Military titles are among the best. 
good but, 
if used, you must be quick to state 


“Professor” is also very 
that you have never taken a course 
in professional education. “Secre- 
tary of the Education Committee” 
of any well known service organi- 
zation is quite appropriate. If, un- 
fortunately, you have been a pub- 
-jic-school teacher or school-board 
member, it is best to use “ex-” be- 
fore your title. “A parent” is usable 
but it tends to limit the imagina- 
tion and to reduce your full po- 
tential as an expert unless your 
children are in a private school or 
are of preschool age. 

2. Find some fault with the 
public schools. This is rather easy 
in an enterprise involving 35 mil- 
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lion people. It is best not to visit 
the schools. This may produce con- 
flicting evidence and cramp your 
Personal experience with 
some. graduate you have known 
makes a much more dramatic 
story. It doesn’t matter if profes- 
sional educators have been trying 
to arouse the public to the serious- 
ness of the problem for many years. 
They tend to proceed too cautious- 
ly. The public is waiting for the 
That man 


style. 


man with the answer. 
is you! 

Avoid the study of research 
The single instance is 
effective as a device 
for making Besides, 
research findings will often destroy 


in education. 
much more 
your point. 


your argument. 

4. Do not mention the conflict- 
ing goals of education. Your own 
private ideal of the good life must 
be assumed to be the only true goal 
of education. After all, what is 
Boo for you is good for all. 

Blame all of the weaknesses 
“ he school on a single cause. 
Multiple causation is likely to be 
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uninteresting and hard for the pub- 
lic to understand. The “devil 
theory” of causation is by far the 
most popular and effective. John 
Dewey makes a good individual 
devil unless your audience is in- 
telligent and familiar with Dewey’s 
works. It is much better to choose 
some anonymous group like “pro- 
fessional educators,” “school ad- 
ministrators,” or “educationists.” 

6. Never advocate a_ positive 
program. If pressed, you can refer 
modestly to selected aspects of 
your own educational background. 
European education is also a good 
model provided your audience has 
not studied it too carefully. 

7. Make a careful distinction 


between “our” children and “other 


people’s” children. When speaking 


children, stress the need 
for sympathy, understanding, and 

1 program designed to meet indi- 
viens differences. When speaking 
of “other people’s” children, stress 
the need for discipline and hard 
work. 

8. Choose 
their emotional appeal. 
rather tricky business, for 
terms having about the same mean- 
have entirely different 
emotional connotations. For ex- 
“discipline” is a good word 
bad. 


of “our” 


terms carefully for 
This is 
two 
ing may 
ample, 
but “social adjustment” is 
Similarly, “humanitarianism” _ is 
good but “welfare of the group” is 


=~" cannot give you the formula for success, 
give vou the formula for failure—which is: 


en ?rpTrire mS 


not acceptable; “basic education” 
has a high positive appeal but 
“core studies” is a naughty expres- 
sion; “intellectual discipline” is a 
fine expression but don’t use 
it interchangeably with “critical 
thinking” or “problem solving.” 

9. Write primarily for the popu- 
lar press. Not only do you gain a 
wider following but, more impor- 
tantly, you will not need to be so 
careful about what you write. True, 
might be severely 
criticized in “Letters to the Edi- 
tor” or in professional journals but 
hardly anyone pays any attention 
to these replies. Even if an oppos- 
ing article should appear in the 
same paper or magazine, you 
needn’t worry. Usually your ad- 
versary will confine himself to the 
facts which will result in a dull 
article without the sensational im- 
pact of your own uninhibited style. 

10. Don’t overlook any oppor- 
tunities to cash in on your new- 
found expertness. Any book that 
you write is bound to be a best 
seller. You should be much in de- 
mand as a lecturer before lay and 
professional groups. Television ap- 
pearances should follow quite nat- 
urally. You may find it profitable 
to re- 


your writing 


to organize an association 
ceive contributions from your con- 
verts. No other career can be mas- 
tered so easily and yet provide such 
® sure wav to fame and fortune. ® 


but I can 
Try to please 


everybody Herbert B. Swope. 





An Inconsistency of Our Outdated Curriculum 


Mathematics and Science 


EumMo Pack 


In The Clearing House 


o HE logic of integrating science 
and mathematics, even as early as 
the seventh and eighth grades, is 
irrefutable. It is one of the incon- 
sistencies of our outdated curricu- 
lum that everyone agrees that 
mathematics is a science, yet in the 
traditional scheduling of classes it 
is seldom recognized as such. 

The history of mathematics and 
the history of the physical sciences 
are almost as one, and in the spec- 
tacular discoveries of recent years 
they have gone hand in hand. To 
try to identify which predates the 
other in the recent surge of appli- 
cations that have followed these 
discoveries would be almost equiv- 
alent to a revival of the old argu- 
ment as to which came first, the 
chicken or the egg. 

The traditional science subjects, 
in common with mathematics, are 
of the problem type. Demonstra- 
tions and experiments in the one 
are all forms of proof. Proof is the 
form in which all mathematics ap- 
pears. Obtaining an answer in 
mathematics, as with the scientific 
method, is a deductive process. 

There is a unique integrity that 
is common to any classroom ap- 
plication of science or mathematics 
—the accurate solution to a diffi- 
culty presented by the teacher, by 
the text, or by observation of nat- 
ural phenomena. When mathemat- 
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ics and science are taught as sep- 
arate subjects by separate teachers, 
many major concepts of modern 
living and its reliance on each of 
these subjects are either omitted or 
receive but scant attention. 

For those students who will 
eventually go on _ into higher 
mathematics and science, there is 
a psychological necessity to condi- 
tion them early to think of the two 
subjects as dealing with common 
or related fields of knowledge. The 
principle that we cannot depend on 
transfer of knowledge but must 
teach for it has been well substan- 
tiated in modern psychology. In the 
traditional organization where the 
two are taught as separate sub- 
jects, pupils are too often left to 
make the transfer of principles 
learned in mathematics, or the re- 
verse, to the social and scientific 
applications. 

Most exercises in mathematics, 
when taught in isolation from other 
subjects, are given with all essen- 
tial data supplied. Awareness of 
problems to be solved and the task 
of collecting data for their solution 
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are experiences the pupil does not 
have. “Finding the answers” be- 
comes too frequently a mere repe- 
tition of a standard process which 
is as lifeless as its mechanical na- 
ture implies. And if this is not 
enough, the exercises are made 
more anemic by being carefully 
tailored to “come out even.” 

In such a plan of instruction, 
which is all too common today, the 
pupil is deprived of much of the 
“felt difficulty” identified long ago 
by John Dewey as a preliminary to 
thinking. The _ stultification of 


mathematics, a subject that is full 
of intellectual life, is found to be 
complete when the student, in sit- 
uations quite different from those 
of the classroom, is unable to apply 
its processes. Placing mathematics 


and science together with the same 
teacher in a consecutive double- 
period arrangement does not com- 
pletely clear up this vacancy in 
instruction, but it helps. 

Science has a constant use for the 
language of mathematics. The 
mathematical formula is frequently 
used to represent an idea in both. 
This kind of language (the formu- 
la) first makes its appearance as 
the child advances in arithmetic. 
Measurements of amount, place, 
time, and size, particularly in rela- 
tion to their application, all involve 
the formula. The precise transla- 
tion of it is dependent on mathe- 
matics. Only the teacher who is 
well trained in each field and re- 
sponsible for the subject matter in 
each can fully appreciate the im- 
portance of getting this concept 
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over to the pupil. Only in associa- 
tion of the two subjects is there 
nearly sufficient opportunity to ap- 
ply the formula enough to insure 
mastery of it. 

Of all the texts in the various 
subjects on the secondary level, 
those used in science are consist- 
ently the most difficult to read. In 
mathematics the so-called “story 
problem” is couched in the pre- 
cise language of science. It is in 
these two subjects that the junior- 
high-school pupil is confronted 
with the greatest challenge to his 
reading ability that he has yet had 
to face. The skills needed to inter- 
pret what is written in each are 
similar. Placing the two subjects 
together under the same teacher 
with an extended period of time 
is a most excellent device for con- 
centrating these reading needs 
for effective consideration. 

The extended time made avail- 
able by a double period permits 
logical concentration on this prob- 
lem, and there is no teacher better 
able to assist the pupil in learning 
how to read mathematics and sci- 
ence texts than one trained to teach 
these two subjects. Reference skills 
needed for eventual scientific study 
and research are a part of this es- 
sential reading instruction. 

In a society whose continued 
existence is dependent on scientific 
know-how, we are obligated to con- 
dition young people to this way of 
life. Mathematics and _ scientific 
concepts are changing almost daily 
and the unwary can easily be left 
behind. ° 





Consider Your Health, Happiness, and Security 
Before You Say “Yes” 
to an Overseas Assignment 


Peter F. Ouiva 
In AAUP Bulletin 


je Americans are embark- 


ing on programs of overseas assign- 


ments each estimated 
300,000 American 
working in jobs around the world. 
Teachers and administrators at all 
levels from the elementary school 
through the university level are be- 
ing offered chances to participate 
in a wide variety of programs, some 
of which are sponsored by the 
U. S. government, others by pri- 
institutions, and 


vear. An 
civilians are 


vate companies, 
foundations. 
Many of these jobs take you to 
the off-beat countries of the world, 
to the lesser-developed areas of 
the globe. The overseas assignment 
may be the most rewarding expe- 
rience of your professional career. 
To make it even more rewarding, 
both professionally and economi- 
cally, this author, recently returned 
from an assignment in the Middle 
East, suggests a few of the ques- 
tions you should ask before accept- 
ing your assignment. The answers 
to these questions were learned the 
hard way, either through personal 
experience or through the experi- 
ence of friends and acquaintances. 
If time, hardship, and money 
mean little to you, some of these 
questions may appear trivial. On 
the other hand, if time, hardship, 
and money are important to you 
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and to your family, full answers 
may save you countless headaches 
and heartaches. Here are some 
suggestions of what to look for and 
what to look out for. 

Exactly what is the job for which 
vou are being employed? What are 
the duties, responsibilities, and 
hours of work? What is the exact 
location of the job, and can you be 
transferred from location to 
another without your consent? 
There few modern conven- 
iences in some of the remote cor- 
of the earth. Will the job 
necessitate traveling? Can 
constitution stand the pounding it 
will get in a jeep tearing along on 
some of the gravel roads of this 


one 
are 


ners 
y our 


world? 

What will be your base salary? 
For a married man with a family, 
$5000 would be the rock-bottom 
base salary to accept in some posts. 
What other financial benefits are 
added to your base salary? For ex- 
ample, a married man with family 
should receive a minimum of $200 
a month in quarters allowance. 
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And will you receive an allowance 
for the official entertaining which 
you are expected to do? This can 
be an expensive item. 

Whose payroll will you be on? 
The U. S. government’s payroll? 
Which agency’s? If you are think- 
ing of staying with your foreign 
assignment for several years, you 
should try to check the stability of 
your position. In an economy drive 
it is possible you might be “riffed” 
or cut. 

If you are working for the U. S. 
government, are you officially an 
“employe,” or are you on a contract 
or a grant? For U. S. government 
workers, employe status is gener- 
ally more desirable. You are then 
eligible for the maximum in bene- 
fits which government employes 
receive. 

Will you be paid entirely in dol- 
lars? If not, as with the Fulbright 
Act, which pays you entirely in 
local currencies, you will need to 
make provision at home for bills 
coming due and which must be 
paid in dollars. And you should 
find out how much local currency 
you can legally convert into dol- 
lars when you leave the foreign 
country. You will need a ready sup- 
ply of dollars for conversion, and 
a small supply of the foreign cur- 
rency for initial expenses such as 
taxis, tips, ete. 

What additional benefits are 
there? Do you receive the privi- 
lege of purchasing at the U. S. 
commissary? This is a “must” for 
comfortable living in the under- 
developed countries. If there is an 
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A.P.O. or F.P.O., are you entitled 
to use this mail service? If there is 
a U. S. hospital. or dispensary, are 
you and members of your family 
permitted to use it? Do you receive 
medical attention for yourself and 
members of your family without 
charge? What help can you expect 
if you or any member of your fam- 
ily is injured or falls ill from some 
hazard not commonly found in the 
United States? If there is no hos- 
A.P.O., or F.P.O., or U. S. 


pital, 
or you are not entitled 


commissary, 


to use these facilities, what pro- 
visions are made as substitutions 
for these necessities? 

What kind of passport do you 
receive? Try to wangle a 
passport, if possible. It carries 


“special” 
a 
few minor immunities which the 
“regular” passport does not. Do 
you receive round-trip transporta- 
tion for yourself and your family? 
In some of the programs you must 
pay for the transportation of your 
dependents. May your dependents 
accoenpany you, or must they fol- 
low later? If they must follow later, 
how much later? 

Do you get your household ef- 
fects and car shipped both ways at 
the expense of the employer? You 
should remember to insure your 
effects and your car against fire, 
damage, loss, and theft both while 
in transit and while at your place 
of residence abroad. You will also 
need to carry automobile liability 
and property damage insurance, if 
you operate a car nib cms If you 
have a valid U. S. driver’s license 
from one of our ai you will find 
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it easy to obtain an international 
driver's license for approximately 
seven dollars a year. 

What kind of educational facili- 
ties are available for your children? 
Is there an American Dependents’ 
School? Will the local schools prove 
suitable for an American child? Do 
you receive an educational allow- 
ance to cover tuition costs, if any, 
for your children? U. S. govern- 
ment personnel receive an educa- 
tional allowance of approximately 
$350 per child per year. 


ORIENTATION VALUABLE 

Will you and your family receive 
any training and orientation before 
you leave? You will find orientation 
about the people, geography, and 
customs of the country especially 
valuable. You should have at least 
a minimum of instruction in the lan- 
guage of the country. Americans 
go abroad in large numbers with- 
out information or with misinfor- 
mation which causes them consid- 
erable difficulty. 

If you are going with a U. S. 
government program, ask permis- 
sion to read the U. S. State De- 
partment’s report on the post to 
which you are going before you 
accept the job. This report gives 
you factual—although not always 
current—information about the lo- 
cale. Double check every bit of in- 
formation. What about sanitation, 
dairy supplies, refrigeration of 
foods, handling of vegetables, un- 
usual diseases, etc.? What precau- 
tions must you take to protect your- 
selves from these perils? What kind 
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of clothes should you take? What 
about the availability of reliable 
servants? What kind of electrical 
current does the country have? 
You may need transformers. 

Of the trip itself, do you have 
your choice of mode of transpor- 
tation—by sea or by air? You and 
your family should receive first- 
class transportation. Plan your trip 
in advance. Even with “direct 
routing” many combinations are 
possible. For example, you could 
plan a circular trip, going to your 
post by one route and returning by 
another. 

Unless you have planned to make 
a career of the foreign service, ar- 
range for a leave of absence from 
your own institution. One sugges- 
tion in this connection: Try to 
schedule your departure and your 
arrival home to coincide with the 
academic year, so that you will be 
on the payroll without long inter- 
ruption. 

It is the belief of the author that 
the more information you have be- 
fore you go abroad, the more you 
will enjoy your assignment and the 
better emissary of America you will 
be. It is true that this article ap- 
pears to emphasize privileges and 
benefits. Emphasis on_ legitimate 
benefits which the individual may 
receive and which many individuals 
abroad do receive in no way min- 
imizes the primary functions of 
service, duty, and responsibility. 
The “average” American, however, 
will be more effective in his over- 
seas assignment if he is healthy, 
happy, and reasonably secure. ¢ 
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The Missing Subject 


Adult Education about Education 
Jean D. Gramps 
In The Public School Adult Educator 


VW E educate adults about all 
kinds of things. They learn to dis- 
cuss Plato, read more rapidly, 
learn conversational Spanish, up- 
holster furniture, earn a high-school 
diploma. Adults seek information, 
skills, and knowledge. And so adult 
education offerings have expanded 
and grown. But there is one sub- 
ject that is not often found in the 
course announcements of our adult- 
education programs. 

Do you know what subject is 
missing? 

There is no place for adults to 
obtain an education about educa- 
tion. Today the atmosphere is filled 
with charges and countercharges 
regarding what public schools are 
or are Some of the 
charges are true; some of the 
charges are drastically overdrawn. 
Today’s criticisms, comments, reac- 
tions, and pressures for change 
demonstrate over and over that the 
average American—and even the 
not-so-average American — knows 
very little about his own public 
schools. 

But the average American citi- 
zen wants to know about the 
schools. And perhaps when he does, 
school and community can work 
together in a reason: able way to de- 
termine where and how schools 
need to change and adapt to 
changing times and_ changing 


not doing. 
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needs. But such working together 
does not happen by accident. It 
happens because school and com- 


munity leaders—and particularly 
school leaders—see that conditions 
for such working together are pro- 
vided. 

If the wisest decisions are to 
be made about education, school 
and public must talk together 
about these matters of acute con- 
And such talk must be 
informed, and continu- 


cern to all. 
educated, 
ous. 

There is one key person in this 
picture. This person is the local 
public-school adult educator. To 
the extent that he sees the need 
and moves into action, to that ex- 
tent will programs which educate 
adults about education bear fruit 
in better school systems. 

The above conviction led to the 
calling of a conference in the spring. 
of 1958 by the Division of Adult 
Education Service of the NEA. As 
one aspect of the NEA’s expanded 
services program, the question of 
“Adult Education about Educa- 
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tion” was explored. Out of this con- 
ference came recommendations for 
a number of action steps which an- 
swer the question: “What can the 
local adult educator do?” 


WHAT TO DO 


First, he can make sure that his 
own school board and school su- 
perintendent are aware of the need 
for adult education about educa- 
tion. To help tell this story, a state- 
ment has been prepared by. the Na- 
tional Association of Public School 
Adult Educators entitled, “Let's 
Do Something New about the 
Schools,” which provides _back- 
ground and also describes specific 
action steps. 

Second, the adult educator can 
begin to work with community 


groups to see what kind of educa- 


tion about education would be 
most appropriate. Perhaps a forum 
series, “What’s Wrong and What's 
Right about Today’s Schools” 
would draw a good attendance. A 
discussion type series, of course, 
would be of interest to others. The 
“Great Issues in Education” type of 
study group, modeled after the 
Great Books program, might be or- 
ganized. Perhaps the adult educa- 
tor, as one who knows how adults 
learn, could conduct an adult lead- 
ership course for PTA and other 
community individuals who would, 
in turn, lead study groups that 
would concern themselves with 
various aspects of the school pro- 
gram. 

The possibilities are numerous. 
The need is certainly great. And if 
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the adult educator does not move 
in, his own program may also be 
in jeopardy. To gain support for 
any one segment of the school pro- 
gram, such as adult education, one 
must have the faith and support- 
ing interest of the public for all 
other segments of the school sys- 
tem. Thus the adult educator, by 
taking the initiative in organizing 
community-school programs about 
education, is also in a real sense 
providing the basic source of sup- 
port for his own program. 


THE “HOT” ISSUES 


But, says the wary adult educa- 
tor, the things that people in this 
community want to talk about are 
not the kind of things that would 
probably be discussed in a forum 
series or in a study group. We 
would agree. There are many issues 
that we think are just too “hot” to 
handle. So what do we do about 
them? Grumble and complain, un- 
til they explode all about us? 
Current criticism of the schools 
often reveals some of these “hot” 
issues. It may be report cards, it 
may be a merit pay scale, it may 
be the use of school facilities—but 
whatever it is, public support for 
education will not be forthcoming 
if we pretend that these issues just 
exist in the minds of a few dis- 
turbed individuals. 

How do you find out what are 
the “hot” issues in your commun- 
itv? Another tool, this time a tool 
for diagnosing a community's con- 
cerns about education, has been 
prepared also as part of this proj- 
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ect for education about education. 
A discussion play, “Anything Fa- 
miliar?” can be staged without 
props or professional cast, and can 
become the stimulant for a self- 
analysis by a_ school-community 
audience. 

It is at this point that the adult 
educator again becomes of prime 
importance. How does a commun- 


sues, in an educational atmosphere. 
Out of such discussion can then 
come new insights, sound informa- 
tion, and adequate programs. 
There is no national program 
that is going to save the schools. 
If any saving is going to occur, it 
must occur at the local level. And at 
the local level we do have skilled 
leadership in the person of the 


ity discuss controversial issues? public-school adult educator who 
How do we discuss controversial can—and must—take the lead. Plat- 
issues in the classroom? Surely we _ itudes, cliches, and pious wishes 
have a good body of experience to are not going to solve the problems 
draw on. The adult educator can of education. Only action, educated 
help school and community leader- action, engaged in by school and 
ship in guiding discussion of the community together, will meet our 


“hot” issues, the controversial is- needs today. e 


Solving the Problems of Adults 


© There was a lot to be said for the old-time discussions 
around the cracker barrel in the country store. But you 
can also get a lot of problems settled while waiting in the 
checkout line at the supermarket.—Griff Niblack in In- 
dianapolis News. 

® When I was a boy I used to do what my father wanted. 
Now I have to do what my boy wants. My problem is: 
When am I going to do what I want?—Sam Levenson. 

¢ What a shame our teenagers have to go overboard for 
this “rock-’n-roll” nonsense—instead of turning to some- 
thing dignified and sedate like the Charleston or the 
Bunny Hug.—D. O. Flynn. 

© Every school administrator should have two hula hoops 
—if he doesn’t want to spin them, he can place them on 
his office floor where he will always have well-defined 
circles for going around in.—M. Dale Baughman, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

® Two middle-aged matrons were leaving a Washington 
University lecture. “What a complete waster of time that 
was,” said one. “But I'll admit it was quite educational.”— 
Ernest Blevins. 








A New-Old Mythology? 


What Is a “Solid” Subject? 


Hersert A. TONNE 


In The Journal of Business Education 


— IVE “solid” subjects each year 
of high school is the prescription of 

James B. Conant, operating 
under a subsidy of the Carnegie 
Corporation, for creating the gen- 
iuses that are going to give us big- 
ger and better sputniks, according 
to the April 26 issue of Business 
Week. What are these solids? They 


are English, history, science, math, 
and languages. 
Psychologists many 
proved the fallacy of the mental 
discipline concept—that any sub- 
ject had inherent training-of-the- 


years ago 


mind value. Yet here we have a 
great scientist reverting to rank 
heathenism, that is, unscientific 
thinking, by seriously advocating 
certain subjects as : being better 
mind-trainers than others, and, 
therefore, better solutions to keep- 
ing Russia in her place. Such non- 
sense could be forgiven in Bestor, 
and Hutchins, and even Rickover. 
But for Dr. Conant, former presi- 
dent of Harvard and recognized as 
a scientific thinker, such reversion 
to primitive idolatory—to classi- 
cism for its own sake—is beyond 
understanding. It is pure apostasy 
—an emotional return to the womb 
of classicism, brought on by an un- 
warranted fear that Russia may 
master us. J 

Now I have taken snap courses 
in English that were a disgrace to 
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the loners age. Some history courses 
are nothing more than a compila- 
tion of memory lists. Many lan- 
guage courses are dull exercises in 
kidding the teacher with a pony. 
Much of mathematics as 
taught is a substitution of memori- 
zation for thinking. And many stu- 
dents complain that science courses 
are dull repetitions of what they 
read in the newspapers. I challenge 
Mr. Conant to find high-school 
bookkeeping as presented in the 
three most widely used texts lack- 
ing in intellectual content. Aca- 
demic students often find that 
shorthand, much to their disgust, 
requires more effort than French. 

No group of subjects has a mo- 
nopoly of power to train the mind. 
Most subjects well taught will have 
this value as a concomitant. Any 
subject poorly taught will result in 
loss of competency in organized 
thinking. 

It is good to know that as an 
afterthought Mr. Conant wants to 
step up the learning content of the 
“solids” after he has forced all and 
sundry who are not totally devoid 


how 
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of intelligence into them. This de- 
sire to make our schools something 
more than playgrounds is whole- 
some and should be supported. 


“ ” 
THE ALSO-RANS 


In a_back-handed way, Mr. 
Conant does support vocational 
work in the schools. In that respect, 
at least, he does not succumb to 
the blandishments of Keats and his 
ilk who feel that only subjects that 
have outlived their practical useful- 
ness deserve a place in the schools. 
Nevertheless, even Conant rele- 
gates business and other vocational 
subjects to the also rans. This is 
most unwise. We need workers in 
business with IQ’s above 100 as 
well as below. I am sure Mr. 
Conant would and does appreciate 
a secretary who is _ intelligent 
enough to help him in thinking 
through his correspondence. 

Another thing about this “solids” 
mythology which is being taken so 
seriously is that it would deny those 
who take business and other voca- 
tional subjects an opportunity to 
go to college. There might be 
“some sort” of schooling after high 
school—but, heaven forbid, not a 
full four years of college! This at- 
tempt at the Europeanization (Rus- 
sification?) of our schools is noth- 
ing short of rank snobbery. 

We need to make these tradi- 
tionalists realize that a basic under- 
standing of business is a “solid.” 
Their failure to understand is part- 
ly our fault. We have stretched 
basic business over too many 
courses and included too much 
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busy work. Let us make our course 
in basic business so thorough and 
worthwhile and our teaching so ef- 
fective that even the traditionalists 
will recognize its cultural value. 


WHAT WE NEED 


Going back to the heathenish 
practices of previous generations 
will not give us better schools. It 
will set our schools several gener- 
ations backward. What we need is 
better adjustment to life needs; 
better teaching; better adaptation 
better teaching; better adaptation 
to the needs of the nonacademic as 
well as the gifted; and better plan- 
ning for vocational and profession- 
al life. The Bestors, the Hutchins, 
the Adlers, the Rickovers, the 
Keats, and even, sorry to say, the 
revered Conant have poor answers. 

The “life-adjustment” boys have 
been a bit off the beam in their 
notions of personal standards and 
their lack of awareness that many 
learnings are better acquired out- 
of-school than in school. Neverthe- 
less they at least look ahead instead 
of backward. Let us hope that out 
of the current fracas we will get 
better thinking and less day-dream- 
ing; higher standards and less cod- 
dling. 

In the meantime, if business ed- 
ucation is to continue to do its im- 
portant job of educating the com- 
ing generation for business, it is 
highly desirable that we cut out 
unimportant learnings, identify and 
speed up the significant learnings, 
and set standards that demand the 
best from our students. ° 





No More Difficult Than German or Latin 
The Teaching of Russian 
at the High-School Level 


EMMA BIRKMAIER 


In Modern Foreign Languages in the High School 


= do not think it is necessary to 
point out to Americans the need 
for large numbers of American 
students with an ability to handle 
the Russian language and a good 
knowledge of the  characteris- 
tics of the USSR. But I do think 
it necessary to emphasize another 
important and uncomfortable fact: 
that is, that there is an alarming 
lack of Russian language learning 
going on in our country. 

At the high-school level it is 
practically nonexistent. And, so 
far, we have made but the merest 
beginning toward preparing teach- 
ers and instructional materials. 

In our high schools, foreign- 
language classes, as yet, are elec- 
tives and run competition with 
dozens of other attractive subjects 
bidding for the students’ favor. 
This makes a subject like Russian 
even more difficult to introduce and 
keep going. But students in a high 
school who are drawn to the study 
of Russian usually say that, once 
the initial obstacle of the Cyrillic 
alphabet is overcome, Russian is 
not much more difficult to learn 
than German or Latin. The stu- 
dents themselves are the best sales- 
men. In a Russian class filled with 
interesting activities and materials 
it is the students who make the 
class flourish. 
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The high-school Russian classes 
which seem to weather the storm 
best are those in which the class 
program originates from the grass- 
roots—where the students have an 
part in the planning, 
where the teacher knows what 
they want goes to the native 
speaker or college professor and 
says, “Please, these are the things 
we want to learn how to say. Help 
us develop materials for this unit.” 
Where such help is generously 
given, where the programs 
backed by administration and com- 
munity, and where the community 
becomes an interested part of the 
Russian program of.the school, the 
venture succeeds. 

Now let us take a look into the 
program with which I am most in- 
timately concerned—at the Univer- 
sity High School, University of 
Minnesota. We offer courses in 
four languages—French, German, 
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Russian, and Spanish—and four 
years of work in all of them. In all 
of them we have moved away from 
the formalized grammar approach. 
We call them the Russian language 
and civilization course, the German 
language and civilization course, 
etc., because we feel that the con- 
tent through which the language 
is to be learned is as important as 
the actual learning of the language 
itself. It is as if we were killing 
two birds with one stone. 


HOW A CLASS BEGAN 


The addition of the Russian lan- 
guage to our curriculum took place 
in 1944 when some of the high- 
school students felt that the for- 
eign language offerings were not 
adequate for citizens of tomorrow's 


world. Its introduction into the 
curriculum was a considerable ex- 
periment all by itself. But the cur- 
riculum thinking going on among 
the faculty had been progressive. 
The social-science classes were de- 
veloping units, 12 weeks in length, 
on the problems of civil liberties 
and security, in which one of the 
“isms” studied was communism. 
The other unit of the same length 
was on Russia itself. The foreign- 
language faculty member, who had 
considerable command of the Rus- 
sian language and a good knowl- 
edge of the civilization of the coun- 
try, helped with the development 
of these units, especially the one 
on Russia. At least two weeks of 
the unit were spent on the Russian 
language, and the students were 
helped with the pronunciation of 
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Russian geographical terms. The 
senior English teacher together 
with the same foreign-language 
faculty member developed units in 
world literature, one in particular 
in the area of the Russian litera- 
ture, with a bibliography of Rus- 
sian literary works in translation. 
Here also the Russian-language in- 
structor came in and gave several 
lectures on Russian literature. Of 
course this was being done also 
with German, French, and Span- 
ish literature, where the teachers 
teaching these languages proceeded 
in approximately the same manner. 


MUCH PLANNING 


But there was much more far- 
reaching curriculum planning than 
was immediately apparent. This 
faculty seemed to be fully aware of 
the rethinking needed in dealing 
with today’s world problems. The 
blueprint which was laid on the 
table for a good curriculum in a 
modern secondary school included 
in the area of foreign languages 
Spanish, Russian, Chinese, and 
possibly Arabic. With such leader- 
ship in a school the faculty had no 
fear of trying out new ideas and 
new curriculums. Soon it devel- 
oped that students ‘were dropping 
into the foreign-language office dis- 
cussing new books on Russian sci- 
ence, Russian art, Russian music, 
and ballet. Finally, a group of the 
students came into the foreign- 
language department to ask to start 
a class in Russian. Since new proj- 
ects of this kind are more or less 
on an experimental basis, it was 
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decided with the approval of the 
director to have the students in- 
augurate a Russian club, which 
was to meet at least twice a week 
during the activity hour. The pro- 
gram would be tentative, with 
rauch student-teacher _ planning. 
This was a great adventure, since 
we knew of no other similar pro- 
gram in existence at the time. 


FROM CLUB TO CLASS 


Much of the work which went 
into the development of this Rus- 
sian club has now become part of 
the regular Russian course of 
study which we were able to in- 
augurate when the club was a vear 
old. So today there are four years 
of Russian with approximately 54 
students enrolled. And there is 


still a strong, active Russian club 


working closely with the other 
three language clubs—French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish—in a federation 
of language clubs. This federation 
puts on all-school programs and 
projects connected in any way with 
the international and intercultural 
affairs of the community. 

Many of the activities of the 
original Russian club have become 
part of the regular Russian pro- 
gram. Native speakers come in 
constantly and help by giving talks 
on various aspects of Russian cul- 
ture, by helping in the drill work 
and developing new materials, by 
taping dialogs, plays, and reading 
selections. Thus the students be- 
come accustomed to the many dif- 
ferent kinds of voices speaking the 
language. Easter services and a 
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visit with the Ukranians and Great 
Russians in their church halls, at- 
tending their suppers, watching 
their craftsmanship in designing 
Easter eggs, attending Saturday 
morning classes in these communi- 
ties where the Russian children 
study their own mother tongue, at- 
tending their folk dance sessions, 
having a Russian banquet with all 
its accompanying activities, put- 
ting on a Russian feature film for 
the community, corresponding with 
students in the 10-year schools 
of the Soviet Union, and consider- 
ing the possibility of going to the 
Soviet Union for two weeks in the 
summer on their European field 
trip—these keep the program alive 
and exciting. 

We feel at University High 
School that such a program has 
brought us more success than if the 
work were based on a college text 
(there are no high-school Russian 
texts) and the students had to 
plow through this day by day fill- 
ing out exercises or drilling on sen- 
tences in which they are not too 
interested. The permeating theme 
of this program—like any one of our 
language programs—is the develop- 
ment of insights, appreciations, and 
a knowledge of the cultural back- 
ground of a people with whom the 
future citizens of this nation must 
work and play. 

GOOD HOLDING POWER 

Our Russian program registers 

students with an IQ range from 90 


to 172. It has good holding power. 
A starting class of 25 will end up 
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with 16 in the fourth-year Russian 
class. Out of these, five or six will 
continue their study of the lan- 
guage in college, several with the 
intention of following a career in 
which such knowledge is of pri- 
mary importance. 

We need to train as many in 
the Russian language as have the 
interest and capacity to learn. Do- 
ing this will widen our base for the 
selection of that potential pool of 
linguists we need in the United 
States of tomorrow. But some 
teachers of language insist that 
high student mortality in foreign- 
language study can be avoided by 
a more rigid selection. The motto 
seems to be that the most gifted, 
those already possessing a strong 
linguistic background, should be al- 
lowed to take Russian. There is not 
much use in holding out for the 
linguistic genius to take Russian. 
The need is so great at present for 


considerable numbers of citizens 
trained to handle Russian that such 
elite programs, even if we could 
depend on them for results, are en- 
tirely inadequate. 

Rather than wait for the theo- 
retically apt pupil, we must size 
up the human material that comes 
to us and tailor our instruction to 
fit. A high rate of attrition is not 
necessarily an index of high stand- 
ards, but rather an indication that 
we do not organize our instruction 
in the most effective manner, that 
we do not study the difficulty of 
the materials and the characteris- 
tics of students at different ages. 

We believe and we know that 
the student who has attained a cer- 
tain skill in Russian will find in it 
all the intellectual pleasure schol- 
ars have found in the study of the 
other languages, and his interests 
in the Russian problem will remain 
with him as long as he lives. e° 


Russian at the College Level 


® Russian is two to four times as popular a subject at 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, this fall, as it 
was last year. 

¢ Russian, with a 300 percent gain, paced a general in- 
crease in enrolment in eight foreign languages at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, this fall. 

® Campus enrolment in the elementary Russian language 
course at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, is triple 
last fall’s figure. 

© Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, this fall 
inaugurated the study of Russian Language on TV. The 
institution also claims to be the first to work in coopera- 
tion with public-school systems in teaching Russian to 
high-school students who will take the course by television 
in their own high schools. 





Use as Multipurpose Rooms 


Widen Corridors and Save Space 


In School Management 


sa 


\— ORRIDORS have long been a 
stumbling block to efficient, low- 
cost schoolhouse design. They can 
take up as much as one-third of the 
total square footage of any school 
without giving anything in return 
except access to classrooms. Total 
daily utilization is often less than 
an hour. 

Despite this widely-acknowl- 
edged fact, possible solutions to the 
problem have been slow in coming. 
But now two widely-separated East 
Coast school districts—each employ- 
ing different architects—have found 
what they believe is the answer: 
Expand corridors by four or five 
times normal width and convert 
them into multi-use rooms. 

In Foxborough, Massachusetts, 
the first school district to complete- 
ly abandon the conventional corri- 
dor concept, the Robinson Hill ele- 
mentary school consists of two par- 
allel rows of classrooms and offices. 
These rows are separated by a 40- 
foot-wide “corridor” that is also a 
gymnasium, play room, and cafe- 
teria. 

In Ridgewood, New Jersey, the 
most recent “corridorless” schools 
are now under construction. Al- 
though the design here utilizes the 
expanded corridor principle, its ap- 
plication is slightly different from 
that of Foxborough. These expand- 
ed corridors serve as an extension 
to the classrooms and library, pro- 
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viding space for an unlimited range 
of student activities that cannot be 
conducted in the classroom. 

In both plans the full benefits of 
this enlightened approach to space 
utilization have yet to be tabulated, 
but at the outset it is apparent that: 

1. Total space requirements per 
pupil can be reduced. 

2. Cost of construction 
square foot is considerably lower 
than for conventional schools. 

3. The flexibility and accessibili- 
ty of the “corridors” are a major 
aid to teaching. This fact has been 
borne out by two years’ experience 
in Foxborough. 

The Robinson Hill school at Fox- 
borough was built in 1955. Its 40- 
foot-wide corridor, which separates 
two parallel rows of classrooms, 
also serves as a cafeteria, a gym, 
and an all-purpose room. The cor- 
ridor contains at its center an “is- 
land” housing lavatories and stor- 
age space, thus dividing the area. 
A stage at one end of the cafeteria 
section of the “corridor” enables 
this room to double as an auditor- 
ium. A wing of the same design, 
giving the building a “T” shape, 
contains offices and rooms separat- 
ed by another expansive corridor 
that serves as an all-purpose area. 
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Altogether, in addition to a li- 
brary, offices, teacher workrooms, 
and a health office, this school con- 
tains 18 classrooms. It was built at 
‘a total cost of $660,000 and fully 
equipped for an additional $34,500. 
The square-foot cost was just 
$12.84, the lowest price of 33 
schools built in Massachusetts that 
year. 

The most common objection to 
expanded corridors is voiced by 
those who haven't seen them in 
use: It is that group activity is 
bound to disturb classrooms. Not 
so. Foxborough’s experience proves 
that all noise and vibration can be 
stopped by inexpensive soundproof- 
ing. 

The Robinson Hill school is now 
in its third year of operation and 
both faculty and administrators are 
sold on it. The elementary super- 
visor has declared that the school 
has proved itself functionally su- 
perior in many ways. All widened 
corridor areas are used generally 
for music, physical education, in- 
door recess, and noontime recrea- 
tion, as well as such varied activi- 
ties as dances and science fairs. He 
says that the flexibility and accessi- 
bility of these large rooms to the 
teachers is a highly desirable fea- 
ture and that noise transmission 
has never been a problem. 

At Ridgewood, New Jersey, the 


expanded corridor idea came into 
use after the board and its archi- 
tects found it necessary, through 
rejection of a bond issue by the 
voters, to scale down original pro- 
posals by a_ half-million dollars. 
Spurning conventional planning, 
the architects applied the expanded 
corridor principle in the hope of 
getting more usable space for less 
money. 

Thus, each of the wings of the 
West Ridgewood Avenue school, 
one of the two new schools now 
under construction, was designed 
to consist of six or seven classrooms 
surrounding a widened corridor 
which has more space than any 
one of the classrooms. These wide 
corridors will serve as classroom 
extensions. Walls of some of the 
rooms will have windows so that 
the teacher can supervise from 
either the room or the corridor. 

Cost of this expanded corridor, 
in contrast to that of a similar 
school with conventional corridors, 
has not been determined. The best 
estimate, says the architect, is that 
the area by which the corridor was 
enlarged costs from $3 to $5 a 
square foot, which is less than a 
third of the per-square-foot cost for 
the remainder of the _ school. 
“Widening the corridors was so 
cheap,” he “that it seemed 
foolish not to do it.” bd 
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y- schools are not in business to teach everything to 
everyone. They are not to be confused with shopping cen- 
ters. We do not, I hope, put signs in our school corridors: 
“What you don’t see, ask for.”"—William H. Cornog. 





Early Lessons in the Scientific Process 


Science Makes the Grades 


Ratpo H. OJEMANN 


In National Parent-Teacher 


='N a classroom last Halloween, 
rows of eager young faces were 
turned toward the teacher. She 
was making a jack-o-lantern out 
of a pumpkin. She had cut out the 
top and removed the seeds and 
pulp. It might be fun, she suggest- 
ed—before the face was carved, 
to put the candle inside the pump- 
kin and light it. What, she asked, 
would happen to the candle flame 
if she put the top back on the 
pumpkin? The children speculated 
for a few moments. The teacher 
lighted the candle. Then she put 


the top on. Watching closely, the 
children saw that the flame went 


out almost immediately. Why? 
They discussed this puzzling oc- 
currence. 

After she had carved the jack-o’- 
lantern’s mouth the teacher asked 
the class to guess what would hap- 
pen when she again lighted the 
candle and put the top on. They 
tried it; the flame went out. 

“Now, asked the teacher, “what 
do you think will happen if we 
light the candle again but leave 
the top off?” This too was tried, 
observed, and talked about. Final- 
ly she asked, “How can we make 
sure that the candle will stay 
lighted when we put the top on?” 

Eventually the children  sug- 
gested that cutting the eyes near 
the top of the head would allow 
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for circulation of the air inside. 
Thereupon the eyes and nose were 
carved, the candle was lighted, the 
top put on. The children were over- 
joyed to find that the candle 
stayed lighted. 

Though they didn’t know it, 
these children had performed a 
true scientific experiment. They 
had caused certain phenomena to 
occur and had sought an explana- 
tion. As a result, they had learned 
in an unforgettable way that fire 
needs air in order to burn. 

The experiment with the pump- 
kin is typical of activities that are 
going on today in primary class- 
rooms and even in kindergartens 
all over the United States. Does 
this mean that we are trying to 
make future scientists of all chil- 
dren? Far from it. It means that we 
are attempting to give children an 
appreciation of the part science 
plays in building our society. All 
of us, including children, can learn 
what science is and what part it 
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plays in enabling us to tackle life’s 
problems. 


EARLY EXPERIMENTS 


Even in the early grades chil- 
dren can be helped to understand 
something of what scientists have 
learned about the world. We can 
also teach boys and girls to per- 
form some simple operations them- 
selves. From these experiences 
children learn not only facts about 
the world but how to think inde- 
pendently. 

Consider, for example, the fol- 
lowing project in which a group 
of primary-grade children studied 
the behavior of various materials 


in water: 
For several days the teacher had 
displayed a number of books about 


water and air. One day she put a 
large pan of water on a table, 
along with clothespins (plastic 
and wooden), corks, bottles, meas- 
uring cups, and straws. On the 
wall above the table she posted a 
list of questions for the children to 
answer through their own experi- 
menting. 

Which things float? 

What makes the bubbles when 
you put the bottle under water? 

Why does a cup float when it is 
empty but sink when there is water 
in it? 

The children all had an oppor- 
tunity to see what happened to 
each object when they put it in 
the water. Later they talked about 
what they had observed. 

Everyone was surprised to dis- 
cover that the little plastic clothes- 
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pin sank, whereas the bigger 
wooden one floated. At first the 
children were at a loss for an ex- 
planation, but finally one of the 
boys suggested that the plastic 
clothespin was “more solid, like 
steel” and that it sank because it 
was truly heavier than the wooden 
clothespin. Then the teacher point- 
ed out that some materials, such as 
wood, have little air spaces inside 
them (like a sponge) that enable 
them to keep afloat. Thus the class 
was led to see that one can’t always 
rely on the outward appearance 
of objects as a guide to their less 
obvious characteristics. 


FOSTER SCIENTIFIC MIND 


Experiments such as these not 
only introduce children to the sim- 
plest of scientific techniques; they 
foster a scientific turn of mind. Ask- 
ing why something happens, de- 
veloping theories, testing them, 
observing the results, and then an- 
swering the original question—is not 
this the process followed, in es- 
sence, by all experimental scien- 
tists? 

This type of learning is not con- 
fined to the physical world. We 
also can help the child take the 
first steps in learning about his so- 
cial world. Every child needs a 
chance to learn about both phvsi- 
cal and social science, just as he 
needs a chance to learn about lit- 
erature, music, poetry, tools, and 
machines. By our own actions we 
can demonstrate to him what to do 
when someone is unhappy. He can 
observe us as we try to under- 
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stand the situation—how it came scientific learning can be taken in 
about and why—before we try to every home. Throughout the years 
deal with it. Thus he can learn the home can supplement and rein- 
from us the difference between force the teaching of the school. 
dealing with a situation in an ar- In this way each generation of 
bitrary way and dealing with it Americans may have at hand 
by understanding how it happened basic knowledge of the forces at 
in the first place. work in their world. It stands to 
As children discover how the reason that children who are 
world around them works, they equipped with this knowledge— 
also learn that it is possible to use children who are at home in their 
their knowledge to develop a satis- physical and social surroundings— 
fying way of life. The early steps will be able to build ever more 
in this highly important kind of _ satisfying and happy lives. e 


Science Answers) That Don’t Make the Grade 


e After taking her class to the museum of natural history, 
the teacher asked each child to compose a little theme 
about what he had seen. One youngster wrote: “Today 
we went to a museum. I saw a dinosaur. The dinosaur is 
a animal what ain't got no meat on its bones."—From Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher. 


® Louis Pasteur discovered germs and apple cider 
Strategy is the studying of the moon and stars.—From 
NEA Journal. 


¢ Albumin is found in white egg volks ... . An illus- 
tration of the Law of Multiple Proportions is water and 
whiskey . . . . An element is a jumble of two or more 
compounds . . . . The swollen glands at the side of the 
throat or in the armpits are lymph noodles . . . . For 
viewing with a microscope we use the revolting noise 
piece.—From Metropolitan Detroit Science Review. 


¢ A recent poll of high-school students made by The 
Purdue University Opinion Panel found that students be- 
lieve a scientist: is an incompetent radical, is unable to 
have a normal family life, is more likely than other people 
to be mentally ill, is odd, is apt to be unpatriotic, and has 
little regard for humanity.—From School Executive. 
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—==* With Education in Washington+==- 


THE EpucaTion Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


New Law Makes Progress.—They 
have many titles but all of them do 
substantially the same job within 
their states: they are in charge of 
the education agency in their 
states. Collectively they are known 
as the “chief state school officers.” 
At the invitation of the U.S. Office 
of Education they came to Wash- 
ington to learn about the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 

The meeting was held almost a 
full year after the Soviet launching 
of Sputnik I, an interval which 
illustrates the time it takes for an 
opinion to get 
translated into federal action—in 
this case to help the schools. 

Another illustration of the vari- 
able fragility of state-federal rela- 
tions came in the person of Wilbur 
Young of Indiana. Under the laws 
the governor must 
scrutinize all federal educational 
grants before he can accept them. 
For Mr. Young this meant that he 
could come to the Washington 
meeting not as a participant but 


aroused — public 


of his state, 


as an “observer” to gather infor- 
mation which eventually may lead 
to Indiana’s acceptance and _par- 
ticipation. 

Actually, there is $40 million 
available to start operations of the 
Hill-Elliott Act. These are being 
made available to institutions of 
higher education as well as to the 
states, based on per-capita income 
and the number of school-age chil- 
dren. 
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U.S. Commissioner Lawrence G. 
Derthick described the new legis- 
lation as a “significant milestone in 
the federal effort to offer leader- 
ship without domination and to 
render assistance without interfer- 
ence.” He then discussed with the 
state representatives the need for 
plans of participation, including 
proposed expenditures for each 
title of the act. 

During the first year of opera- 
tion, relatively few state funds will 
be needed to match federal grants 
in science, mathematics, and for- 
eign language instruction, and for 
guidance, counseling, and testing 
programs. Beginning July, 1959, 
states will have to work out ways 
to find increased state contribu- 
tions in order to continue their par- 
ticipation in the new program. 


Taxes and Private Schools.—An 
estimated saving of $7 million an- 
nually will accrue to Roman Cath- 
olic schools and colleges as a result 
of a change in the federal excise 
tax laws. 

The Rev. Francis Hurley of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence hailed the revision as a step 
in the right direction. He explained 


‘that private schools can now pur- 


chase educational materials with- 
out paying federally imposed man- 
ufacturers’ and retail excise taxes. 
Examples include the 10 percent 
transportation tax on tickets for 


school-related travel, freight, 
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audio-visual equipment, and auto- 
mobiles used for school purposes. 
Public schools and colleges have 
long been exempt from these taxes. 

Father Hurley also noted that 
private schools may benefit from 
certain loans under the Hill- 
Elliott Act. On the other hand, 
teachers may earn forgiveness for 
half of their educational loans only 
by teaching in public secondary 
and elementary schools. With the 
increasing use of lay teachers in 
parochial schools, he said that this 
means more competition, with the 
church schools at a disadvantage. 


Teachers and Delinquency.— 
Guidelines for teachers in dealing 
with youngsters who are delin- 
quent—or who are likely to become 


delinquent—should emerge from a 
new project undertaken by the Na- 
tional Education Association this 
vear. 

NEA has borrowed for one year 
a national authority on delinquen- 
cy from his regular teaching post 
at Boston University. He is Dr. 
William C. Kvaraceus and he has 
begun a series of consultations 
with other agencies in an attempt 
to bring the knowledge of related 
disciplines into focus for school 
people. 

The National Capital, he found, 
is a particularly suitable head- 
quarters. It includes experts from 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau, the 
National Institute for Mental 
Health, the American Psycholog- 
ical Association, and the relatively 
unknown Bio-Sciences Information 
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Exchange of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

The latter agency is a clearing- 
house of information on on-going 
or  still-to-be-published _ research 
projects. On the subject of the 
NEA delinquency study, it com- 
piled a description of some 50 cur- 
rent projects which have some 
bearing on juvenile delinquency. 

Concurrently with his other re- 
sponsibilities, Dr. Kvaraceus also 
is engaged in a three-year project 
on juvenile delinquency, sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 


New Member.—For many years, 
the United States, through the Of- 
fice of Education, has participated 
in the international conferences on 
public education held annually in 
Geneva under the auspices of the 
International Bureau of Education 
and Unesco. 

This year, the U.S. took the 
plunge and officially became a 
member of IBE, which has its 
headquarters in the Swiss city. The 
action came after a unanimous 
vote of the IBE Council; accept- 
ance came from Dr. Wayne O. 
Reed, chairman of the U.S. dele- 
gation and Deputy Commissioner 
of Education. Dr. Reed pledged 


full cooperation. 


Upswing in Russian.—A sharp in- 
crease in public-school offerings in 
Russian language instruction was 
reported by the Office of Educa- 
tion. At least 80 schools in 25 
states (and 17 additional private 
schools) are offering Russian this 
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fall. For last year the correspond- 
ing figures showed only eight pub- 
lic and ten private schools. 

In higher education, there also 
is a strong increase, supplemented 
by five cities which report tele- 
vision courses in scientific Russian. 

Continued increases in Russian 
as well as other foreign languages 
should come in the near future, 
based on renewed interest in world 
events as well as the financial sup- 
port provided by the Hill-Elliott 
Act. 


Supreme Court.—With dramatic 
clarity the U.S. Supreme Court 
unanimously outlawed “evasive 
schemes” to maintain racial segre- 
gation in American schools. 

First it ruled that the Little 
Rock Central High School, in ef- 
fect, must continue the integrated 
operations it had begun last year. 
Later, it spelled out that “no state 
legislator or executive or judicial 
officer can war against the Consti- 
tution without violating his oath- 
taking to support it.” 

Another key passage in the long 
decision reads this way: “State 
support of segregated schools 
through any arrangement, manage- 
ment, funds, or property cannot 
be squared with the [Fourteenth] 
Amendment’s command that no 
state shall deny to any person in 
its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” 

The Court also found that pub- 
lic hostility cannot be used to de- 
lay integration and that the con- 
stitutional rights of children “can 
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neither be nullified openly and di- 
rectly” by state officials “nor nulli- 
fied indirectly by them through 


evasive schemes for segregation.” 


Schools Close.—Several schools 
in the South delayed their openings 
this fall or were closed in order to 
forestall racial integration under 
federal court orders. 

The closings brought a good 
deal of uncertainty and confusion 
almost in the shadow of the na- 
tional capitol. The District of Co- 
lumbia has suburbs reaching into 
nearby Virginia and Maryland. 
The latter has begun to integrate 
its schools and progress has been 
uneventful. Virginia, by state law, 
is committed to “massive resist- 
ance” to racial integration, and 


suburban Arlington County is faced 
with the dilemma already encount- 


ered in Charlottesville, Warren 
County, and Norfolk. State law 
calls for schools to close rather 
than desegregate; federal courts 
have ordered a few negro students 
to be admitted to white schools. 
One result of this confusion has 
been a decline in Arlington real 
estate values, admitted only re- 
luctantly by home owners and real 
estate people. Some old residents 
have thought about moving across 
the Potomac River to Montgomery 
County in Maryland, a_ location 
now being preferred by new ar- 
rivals to the Washington area. Not 
surprisingly, prices of homes in 
Maryland—where the school situa- 
tion is stable—are holding up. 
Schools in Arlington are still 
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open and the showdown is not ex- 
pected before January. Other 
southern schools are closed, and 
there the problems concern the 
question of teacher pay (most con- 
tinue on the payroll, even if there 
are no students to be taught), the 
haunting fear by seniors that they 
may not be admitted to college, 
and the helpless uncertainty of 
how long the uncertainty will con- 
tinue. In addition, many parents 
are finding it tedious to have their 
children in the house all day, or 
to have them off on unsupervised 
expeditions. 

Disturbed by the closings, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower warned _ that 
they could be disastrous and re- 


stated the American ideal that “all 
men are equal in the sight of God.” 


The President’s letter came after 
the Supreme Court’s unanimous 
decision which upheld the integra- 
tion of Central High School in 
Little Rock. 

Mr. Eisenhower hoped that the 
schools would reopen soon and 
that “substantial progress” 
be made toward achieving 
equality. 

Hand in 
and 
goes the economic aspect of school 
finance. In Virginia there has been 
a call for a taxpayers’ strike on the 
grounds that it is futile to pay 
school taxes for closed schools. 

At the same time, financial ex- 
perts report that southern school 
bonds are increasingly difficult to 
sell, that southern schools have to 
pay a higher rate of interest than 


would 
racial 
academic 


hand with 


sociological preoccupations 
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their northern counterparts, and 
that the school crisis is having 
economic repercussions which may 
have an impact that will be felt for 
decades to come because of the 
delays in school construction. 


The Box Score.—The Southern 
School News reports that at the 
end of September, the count in the 
South stood at 790 districts deseg- 
regated out of a total of 2890 bi- 
racial districts. The 17 southern 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia had a total of 12,629,434 
pupils enrolled in public schools. 
Of the 2,970,344 negroes, 402,400 
were in integrated situations. 


Palaces and Housing.—Old fuel 
fed new flames last aii (Oc- 
tober) with the publication, in 
Reader's Digest, of an article writ- 
ten in 1957 ‘by Dorothy Thompson 
on “Must Schools Be Palaces?” 

Moving quickly, the NEA Journ- 
al published “Those Fairy Tales 
About ‘Palaces,’” showing that 
school construction costs had risen 
less than home and building costs 
in general. NEA also publicized 
and made available reprints of 
feature from October Coronet that 
“Bargain Basement Education Is 
No Bargain” and from October 
Parents’ Magazine that “Cheap 
Schools Cost the Most.” 

Unsolved mystery was why Miss 
pre ee article was digested 

o long after its original publica- 
tion, especially when accuracy or 
relevance of her findings had been 
challenged. * 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 


Birmingham, Ala.: L. Frazer 
Banks, superintendent since 1942, 
has announced his retirement in 
June, 1959. 

Irvington, N. J.: Richard  T. 
Beck, formerly of Freehold, N. J., 
has succeeded Herschel S. Libby, 
retired. 

Greenwich, Conn.: John B. Smith, 
formerly of Lexington, Mass., has 
succeeded W. Willard Price, now 
a member of the faculty of the 
school of education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

North Bergen, N. J.: Herman G. 
Klein, formerly director of student 
teachers, New Jersey State College, 
Jersey City, is now superintendent. 

Galesburg, Ill.: Clifton Bell, for- 
merly superintendent at Farming- 
ton, Mo., is the new superintendent. 

Granite City, Ill.: Harold M. 
Kaiser, formerly assistant super- 
intendent at Gary, Ind., has suc- 
ceeded Paul A. Grigsby, now a 
professor at Central College, 
Fayette, Mo. 

Lebanon, Pa.: 
has resigned. 


Harvey S. Bolan 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: Samuel B. Gould has an- 
nounced his resignation, effective 
in June, to become chancellor of 
the University of California, Santa 
Barbara. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Theodore W. Biddle, dean of men, 
has been named first president 
of the university’s Johnstown Col- 
lege. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Mitchell, S. D.; Jack J. Early, dean 
of Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, has been named presi- 
dent. 

Gulf Park College, 
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Gulfport, 


Miss.: Joseph E. Gibson is the new 
president. 

Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham: W. W. 
Haggard has announced his retire- 
ment, effective in August, 1959. 


TEACHER- TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


Kent State University, Ohio: 
Clayton M. Schindler has_ been 
named dean of the college of educa- 
tion and Archie E. Hendricks, as- 
sistant dean. 

University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville: George W. Holmes, III, 
formerly assistant superintendent 
at Roanoke, Va., is now associate 
professor in the department of edu- 
cation. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: William J. Nelligan, former- 
ly associate in teacher education 
certification for the N. Y. State 
Department of Education, has been 
named successor to the Rev. John 
B. Murray as dean of the school of 
education. 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia: Alex Daughtry, formerly 
director of field services, has suc- 
ceeded Don E. Davis, resigned, as 
chairman of the teacher-educatian 
division. Dr. Davis is now at 
Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Mich. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Alexander Frazier, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent at Phoenix, 
Ariz., is now director of the Uni- 
versity School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 

Arthur H. Rice, Jr., formerly a 
member of the faculty at Central 
Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, 
has been named editor of the Mich- 
igan Education Journal, a position 
held by his father, Arthur H. Riee, 
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Sr., from 1929 to 1947. Dr. Rice, 
Sr., is now editor of The Nation’s 
Schools. 

John F. White, general manager 
of Pittsburgh’s education TV sta- 
tion, WQED, has been named suc- 
cessor to H. K. Newburn, resigned, 
as president of the Educational 
Television and Radio Center, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Dr. Newburn is now 
a consultant to The Ford Founda- 
tion. 

William E. Bishop, superintend- 
ent at Englewood, Colo., has been 
elected president-elect of the De- 
partment of Rural Education, NEA. 

John H. Niemeyer has_ been 
named president of the National 
Kindergarten Association, succeed- 
ing the late Howard R. Best. Mr. 
Niemeyer is president of the Bank 
Street College of Education. 

Russell M. Cooper is the new 
president of the Association for 
Higher Education, NEA. 

Richard H. Heidel, president of 
Wagner College, Staten Island, 
N. Y., has been appointed to the 
U. S. National Commission for 
Unesco. 

Winston Brown, Waukesha Coun- 
ty superintendent, Wis., has been 
elected president-elect of the Divi- 
sion of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, NEA. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Eleanor Fishburn, president of 
the Educational Press Association 
and managing editor of the Junior 
Red Cross Journal. 


Driver Education Awards 
Srx states have been named win- 
ners of the 11th annual National 
High School Driver Education 
Award Program, sponsored by the 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. 

Massachusetts, Michigan, Dela- 
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ware, Oklahoma, Utah, and Ver- 
mont received the nation’s top hon- 
ors for the extent and quality of 
their driver-education programs 
conducted during the 1957-58 
school year. 

Progress Awards were presented 
to six other states—Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, Texas, and Mon- 
tana. 

An all-time record number of 
11,846 schools and 1,219,000 stu- 
dents participated in the programs 
during the past year, it was an- 
nounced. 

The value of driver-education 
courses also was again pointed out 
at the Third National Conference 
on Driver Education held in Sep- 
tember at Purdue University. The 
conference delegates made a strong 
recommendation _ that teen-agers 
under 18 be prevented from ob- 
taining driver's licenses, with one 
exception: 16-year-olds who have 
successfully completed an  ap- 
proved driver-education course in 
high school. 


New Technique 
A NEW research technique for 
studying the job of the modern 


public-school administrator was 
demonstrated in September to a 
group of educators attending a two- 
day conference at the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Under the new technique, a po- 
tential elementary-school principal 
is, in effect, placed in the princi- 
pal’s chair of a simulated school 
and asked to handle a variety of 
representative tasks he would face 
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as the new principal of an actual 
school. The problems are present- 
ed by means of motion pictures, 
tape recordings, letters, memoran- 
da, and reports. 

Materials used in the method 
have been developed in a research 
project carried on at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, with 
financial support from the Office of 
Education. Also cooperating in the 
research is the Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, N. J. Em- 
phasis is on problems of elemen- 
tary-school administration. 

During the past year, the new 
materials were tried out on 55 ele- 
mentary-school principals. They 
will be tested on more groups of 
school administrators throughout 
the country during the coming 
vear. 


Tenth Anniversary 

A SPECIAL tenth anniversary con- 
ference on “Education for the Eco- 
nomic Challenges of Tomorrow” 
will be held by the Joint Council 
on Economic Education in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 19. 

Chairmen for the program’s ses- 
sions include William Jansen, for- 
merly superintendent at New York 
City; James E. Allen, Jr., New 
York State commissioner of educa- 
tion; Lawrence Derthick, U. S. 
commissioner of education; and 
Edwin G. Nourse, formerly chair- 
man of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors. 


Same Cost Per Child 
Tue cost per child of school build- 
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ing has remained almost station- 
ary during the last 20 years, ac- 
cording to an article, “The Archi- 
tect’s Part in School Economy,” in 
a recent issue of the Architectural 
Record. Many factors caused this, 
the authors explain, including the 
elimination of unnecessary frills, 
the lowering of ceilings and gener- 
al reduction of space, the simplifi- 
cation of structural design in order 
to use materials more efficiently, 
careful planning of site develop- 
ment, and the adjustment of 
design to take best advantage of 
immediate availability and price 
fluctuations of common building 
materials. 


ETV Grows 

THe growth of educational tele- 
vision stations is highlighted in a 
release by the Joint Council on Ed- 
ucational Television. It points out 
that 31 ETV stations were on the 
air at the beginning of this school 
year, with a total of 13 education- 
al stations under construction. 

Of the 13 under construction, 
seven stations were due to go on 
the air sometime in September 
and two more in October. The new 
stations will be WJCT, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; WFPK, Louisville, Ky.; 
WGTE, Toledo, Ohio; KUAT, Tuc- 
son, Ariz.; KOED, Tulsa, Okla.; 
KTVD, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
WUFT, Gainesville, Fla.; WEDU, 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla.; and 
WMUB, Oxford, Ohio. 

This will bring the total number 
of ETV stations on the air to 40— 
31 VHF and 9 UHF. 
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The Educational Television and 
Radio Center in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
in a recent forecast predicted that 
by 1968 a total of 100 educational 
television stations will be linked to- 
gether in a national live network. 
National educational television in 
10 years will reach 80 percent of 
the country’s population, it was 
predicted. 


New Building 

Tue Association for Childhood 
Education International has 
nounced it will construct a new 
building for the activities of the or- 
ganization at Quebec Street and 
Wisconsin Avenue in Washington, 
aS: 

The new building, to cost $375,- 
000, will replace the rented offices 
now used by the Association at 
1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., in Wash- 
ington. 


an- 


Recent Grants 

RECENT grants by the Ford Foun- 
dation in the field of education in- 
clude: $172,000 to the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences for 
the preparation and filming of a 
high-school course in biology; $25,- 
000 to Boston College to help fi- 
nance its new Master of Education 
program during 1958-59; $25,000 
to College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul, Minn., to help finance the 
simultaneous televising and filming 
of a course in psychology; $25,000 
to Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia., 
to help support a program of an- 
alytical studies concerning educa- 
tional management; $320,000 to 
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Language Research, Inc., to help 
support the Chelsea Closed-Circuit 
Television Project; and $110,000 
to Metropolitan Pittsburgh Educa- 
tional Television Station for assist- 
ance in a program of instruction of 
open-circuit television among the 
schools of Pittsburgh. 


Reading Institute 
INSTRUCTIONAL Approaches in 


Reading” will be the theme of the 
1959 Annual Reading Institute to 
be held at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 26-30. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Nov. 2-3, Association of Urban 
Universities, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 5-7, National Association of 
Public School Administrators, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Nov. 9-15, 
Week. 

Nov. 16-20, National Society for 
Crippled Children and _ Adults, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 27-29, National Council for 
the Social Studies, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


Dec. 8-10, National Conference 
on Fitness for Secondary-School 
Youth, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 25-28, National School 
Boards Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Jan. 26-30, Reading Institute, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 

Feb. 7-11, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 14-18, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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—=== New Educational Materials==—=— 


Group Procedures in Guidance. 
Roy DeVerl Willey and W. 
Melvin Strong. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. 
xiii + 548. $6.00. 

The authors of this book do not 
draw a sharp administrative line 
between guidance and instruction. 
They make no distinction between 
grouping for guidance and group- 
ing for instruction. They believe 
that teaching is the organizing of 
an environment conducive to opti- 
mum growth and development of 
pupils, and group situations are a 
significant aspect of such an en- 
vironment. 

This text devotes considerable 
space to the core curriculum as an 
environment where group guidance 
may be attempted. It also inte- 
grates traditional extracurricular 
activities and guidance into a mean- 
ingful concept. 

The book is divided into three 
parts: the place of guidance in ed- 
ucation, group approaches to guid- 
ance, and group guidance in the 
core course. 


The Reading Teacher's Reader. 
Edited by Oscar S. Causey. 
New York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1958. Pp. xi + 98839. 
$5.00. 

The recent tremendous interest in 
reading has forced all reading 
teachers to be conversant with 
methods and materials at every 
level. This book, a collection of ar- 
ticles and reports, is an attempt to 
fill that need. Although designed 
as a textbook for college students 
enrolled in reading methods courses, 
it also will be valuable as a refer- 
ence book for in-service reading 
teachers. 

The 81 articles in this volume are 
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devoted to such topics as the nature 
of the reading process, the methods 
of teaching reading, the proper 
place of phonics, the principles of 
vocabulary building, emotional fac- 
tors in reading improvement, and 
audio-visual aids in improvement of 
reading. 


The Mentally Retarded Child; 
Development, Education, and 
Guidance. Max L. Hutt and 
Robert Gwyn Gibby. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1958. Pp. 
xii + 334. $6.00. 

This book seeks to answer the 
most troubling questions about why 
a child is mentally retarded and 
what can be done to help him. 

The authors do not regard the 
retarded child as an abstraction, 
to be viewed dispassionately with 
cold scientific interest. Rather they 
consider him as a real, important, 
and very human person. They 
therefore devote much space to the 
consideration of the problems of 
personality development as well as 
education. A chapter is also de- 
voted to parental reactions, which 
the authors claim is an important 
problem in dealing with the re- 
tarded. 


Higher Education in Transi- 
tion; An American History: 
1636-1956. John S. Bru- 
bacher and Willis Rudy. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. Pp. viii +- 494. $7.50. 
“Like physicians, educators can 

hardly prescribe a therapy for the 

maladies of higher education unless 
they have a clinical record of their 
patient’s past,” state the authors 
of this book. In view of the momen- 

tous questions of growth and di- 

rection facing higher education 
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today, this book should be valuable. 

Beginning with the colonial col- 
leges, the authors follow’ the 
changes wrought in the early struc- 
ture during the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. The focus throughout the 
book is on certain major areas of 
concern such as curriculum, admin- 
istration, academic freedom, and 
student life, showing how the con- 
duct of higher education has been 
affected by changing social atti- 
tudes on these matters. 


How to Teach in the Elemen- 
tary School. Bernard C. Kel- 
ner. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1958. Pp. xiii 
+ 348. $5.50. 


This book, a comprehensive treat- 


ment of basic teaching method in 
the elementary school, is a “how to” 
text, offering specific suggestions on 
topics ranging from getting a posi- 
tion to evaluation on the job. Basic 
teaching problems are considered in 
terms of the best in modern theory 
and illustrated fully by actual 
classroom experiences. The lan- 
guage is concise, free from “peda- 
gese” and extensive bibliographies. 

The author, who is principal of 
the Francis Scott Key elementary 
school in Philadelphia, covers many 
topics of concern to elementary 
teachers that are not usually found 
in texts of this kind. Among these 
are: setting up an attractive class- 
room; specific teaching suggestions 
in the basic skills; and ordering 
supplies, furniture, and equipment. 
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OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Individualizing Reading Prac- 
tices. Edited by Alice Miel. New 
York: Teachers College Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia University, 
1958. Pp. ix + 91. $1.00. One of the 
“Practical Suggestions for Teach- 
ing” series. 

Physical Education for Children; 
A Developmental Program. Eliza- 
beth Halsey and Lorena Porter. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company 
(Dryden Press), 1958. Pp. xiv + 
416. $5.75. 


SECONDARY 


The Young Scientist; Creative 
Science Activities for Junior-High- 
School Students. (Second Edition.) 
Maitland P. Simmons. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1958. Pp. xii + 
164. $3.00. 

Basic General Mathematics. Mar- 
garet Joseph and Mildred Keiffer. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. iv +458. $3.52. 

Modern Principles and Methods 
in High School Physical Education. 
Charles C. Cowell and Hilda M. 
Schwehn. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. xii + 327. $5.75. 


COLLEGE 


The First Two Decades of Life. 
(Second Edition.) Freida K. and 
Ralph V. Merry. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xvii + 
642. $5.75. 

Working with Student Teachers. 
Florence B. Stratemeyer and Mar- 
garet Lindsey. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1958. Pp. x 
+ 502. $4.75. 

The Administration of Student 
Personnel Programs in American 
Colleges and Universities. Daniel 
D. Feder, et al. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 
1958. Pp. vii + 46. $1.00. 
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Home Economics—Careers and 
Homemaking. Olive A. Hall. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1958. Pp. xv + 301. $4.25. De- 
signed for use in general introduc- 
tory courses for college home- 
economics students. 


GUIDANCE 


Petroleum Marketing—A Field 
with a Future. A 12-page pam- 
phlet available from American 
Petroleum Institute, Marketing 
Division, 50 W. 50th St., New York 
20, N. Y. 

Nurses and Other Hospital Per- 
sonnel; Their Earnings and Em- 
ployment Conditions. Pamphlet 
Six, 1958, Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. Pp. 27. 
Available from U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
$.15. 

Nursing. Cecilia L. Schultz. The 
Salt Industry. Wendell G. Wilcox. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Bellman Pub- 
lishing Company, 1958. Pp. 24 and 
31. $1.00 each. Two new Vocational 
and Professional Monographs. 


GENERAL 


Counseling the Emotionally Dis- 
turbed. C. H. Patterson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. 
xvii + 458. $6.00. 

Readability: An Appraisal of Re- 
search and Application. Jeanne S. 
Chall. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service, 1958. Pp. 
xiv + 202. $3.00, paper; $4.00, 
cloth. 

Satellites, Rockets and Outer 
Space. Willy Ley. New York: 
New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 1958. Pp. 128. $.35, 
paperbound. A new Signet Key 
book. 

Growing from Infancy to Adult- 
hood. Edward C. Britton and J. 
Merritt Winans. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958. 
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Each month we receive in- 
quiries regarding books and 
materials advertised in THE 
EDUCATION DIGEST and for 
information concerning the 
books and other educational 
materials listed in this section 
of the magazine. 

To help you get this infor- 
mation easily and quickly, we 
are printing a coupon below for 
your convenience. All requests 
will be forwarded to the com- 
pany or publisher for addition- 
al information and/or bro- 
chures. 


(Note: If you write directly to the 
company, rather than using the cou- 
pon, please mention THE EDUCA- 
TION DIGEST.) 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
330 Thompson St., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Please send me additional 
information on: 

® Harper books advertised 
on back cover 

* McKnight & McKnight 
Guidance Catalog 

* DuKane Sound System ..... 

* Books and other materials 
listed in this issue. (Please give 
complete titles) 


Position 
Address 


EDUCATION 





DIGEST 


Pp. ix + 118. $1.10. A summary 
of the changing characteristics of 
children and youth. One of the Cur- 
rent Problems in Education series. 

Guideposts for the Education of 
the Gifted: For School Administra- 
tors, Gifted Students, Their Parents 
and Teachers. Ruth Strang. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1958. <A series of folders. 
$.60 per set. Discounts in quantity. 


AvuDIO-VISUALS 


What We Get from Forest Land. 
A 40” x 28” wall chart emphasizing 
the multiple-use principle of man- 
agement of forest lands. Single 
copy free from Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. Additional 
copies $.20 each from U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 

The Constitution and Employ- 
ment Standards. A 28-minute, 16mm 
b and w film which stresses the re- 
lationship between the constitution, 
the legislature, the judiciary, and 
the citizens. Available from Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. $125. 

Education in America. A series 
of three 16mm films showing how 
changes in public education have 
been largely in response to pressing 
social and economic problems. 
Available from Coronet Films, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 
$150 each film in color; $82.50, b 
and w. Also available for rental. 

PTA at Work, The Soil that 
Went to Town, Silk Screen Print- 
ing, and Man and the Jungle. Four 
new b and w filmstrips available 
from Visual Education Consultants, 
Inc., 2066 Helena St., Madison 4, 
Wis. $3.50 each. 

The Sky. A new science series 
of filmstrips. Available from The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
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For times of re-appraisal 
important new books 


on education 


Higher Education In Transition 
An American History 1636-1956 


By JOHN S. BRUBACHER and WILLIS RUDY. The first com-; 
prehensive history of higher education in America. By means of 
perspectives on the past, the authors clarify current areas of 
concern, such as curriculum, administration, academic freedom, 
and student life. “Comprehensive and scholarly."—MERLE CuRTI, 
University of Wisconsin. $7.50 


The Climate of Learning 
A Constructive Attack on Complacency in Higher Education 


By ORDWAY TEAD. A noted teacher and administrator calls 
on our colleges to overcome mediocrity, and intensify the pas- 
sion for learning and personal intellectual growth which is the 
hallmark of quality in education. He stresses the importance of 
clear, consistent objectives and dedication in each segment of 
the academic community. “Clearly and concisely written.”— 
GrorcE D. Stopparp, New York University. $2.50 


Public Education in America 


A New Interpretation of Purpose and Practice 


Edited by GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY and LUIGI VOLPI- 
CELLI. Seventeen educational leaders explain the aims of our 
educational system. “One of the best introductions into the pres- 
ent American educational scene.”"—Ropert U.uicu, Harvard 
University. $4.00 


At all bookstores or write HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16. 





